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Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  April  29,  1921. 
To  His  Honour  LIONEL  H.  CLARKE, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
May  It  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  beg  to  forward  herewith  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission,  1920. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  NIXON, 

Provincial  Secretary. 


ir. 


Toronto,  Ontario, 

April  28,  1921. 

To  the  Honourable  H.  C.  NIXON,  M.P.P.,  Provincial  Secretary,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers fcr  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  (being  for  the  year  1920), 
together  with  the  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  other 
documents  connected  with  the  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  W.  ELLIS, 

Chairman. 
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THIRTY- FIFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF  THE 

Commissioners  for  the   Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park 


To  His  Honour  LIONEL  H.  CLARKE, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  It  Please  Your  Honour: 

The  Commissioners  for.  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  submit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature,  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual 
Report  covering  the  administration  of  the  System  of  Parks  and  Boulevards 
along  the  Niagara  Frontier  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30th,  1920. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report  the  personnel  of  the  Board  has  been 
materially  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  Honourable,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Mr.  F.  C.  Biggs.  The  Commissioners  have  always  been 
impressed  with  the  necessity  for  close  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Board  and  in  the  past  this  has  been  accomplished  by  advising 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  inviting  individual  ministers  to  take 
part  in  the  decisions  of  policy.  At  the  meeting  held  on  May  17th,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  request  the  Ontario  Government  to  appoint  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  a  member  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  order  that  proper  representation  might  be  obtained  in  the 
Cabinet  Council  and  the  full  views  of  the  Board  might  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  at  all  times.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Biggs 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held 
September  20th  and  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Park  affairs  and  the 
development  of  the  Frontier  Park  and  Boulevard  System. 

At  the  Meeting  held  December  10th,  1919,  Honourable  L.  H.  Clarke, 
having  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  advised  the 
Commissioners  of  his  intention  to  resign  from  the  duties  of  the  Park,  but 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  request  that  it  be  withheld  pending  a  re- 
ference to  the  Park  Solicitor  to  determine  whether  such  a  course  was 
necessary.  The  advice  was  to  the  effect  that  the  two  positions  might  be 
occupied  at  the  same  time  legally,  but  in  October,  1920,  His  Honour  feeling 
that  the  stress  of  his  official  duties  as  Representative  of  the  Crown  pre- 
vented his  taking  a  full  share  of  responsibihty  upon  the  Park  Board,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  a  Park  Commissioner  in  November,  1908 
and  during  the  12  years  since  that  time  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  public 
spirited  support  of  every  measure  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
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Park  System.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  conviction  and  efforts  that  the  public 
restaurants  and  Scenic  Tunnel  at  Table  Rock  were  placed  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Park  instead  of  being  leased,  and  the  results  have  amply 
justified  this  departure  from  the  accepted  policy  of  25  years'  standing. 
The  following  correspondence  took  place. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE. 
TORONTO 


October  25th,  1920. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Ellis, 

I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Honourable,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  by  which  I  resign  the  position  which  I  hold  as  a  Member 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Queen  Victoria  Park  Commission,  of  which  you  are  the  Chairman. 

My  official  duties  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  time  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  is  naturally  ever  growing  in  im- 
portance. 

My  connection  with  the  Commission  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and  I  sincerely  wish 
you  every  possible  success  in  the  future. 


Yours  faithfully. 


P.  W.  ELLIS,  Esq., 

31  Wellington  St.  E., 
Toronto. 


(Sgd.)  L.  H.  CLARKE. 


My  Dear  Premier: 


October  25th,  1920. 


My  official  duties  and  engagements  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  require 
so  much  attention  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  resign  from  the  position  which  I  occupy 
as  a  Member  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission,  and  I  have  there- 
fore, the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  accept  my  resignation  from  this  Board  as  of 
the  date  of  this  letter. 

Yours  faithfully. 


The  Honourable  E.  C.  DRURY,  M.P.P., 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario, 
Toronto. 


(Sdg.)     L.   H.  CLARKE. 


My  Dear  Lieutenant-Governor: 


October  27th,  1920. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant  advising  me  that  because  of  your 
pressing  official  duties  you  have  tendered  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  your  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission.  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  quite  unnecessary  to  assure  you,  that  the  step  you  have  taken  causes  me  much 
regret  and  will,  when  communicated  to  my  fellow-commissioners,  cause  them  like  deep 
regret. 

You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  twelve  years  and  during  that  time 
much  progress  has  been  made  at  the  price  of  corresponding  hard  work;  and  much 
strain  has  been  endured,  especially  during  the  memorable  War  period,  when  the  pro- 
tection— in  the  Imperial  and  National  interests — of  the  Hydro-Electric  generating 
stations  within  the  Park,  laid  a  serious  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  Commissioners. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  zeal,  and  the  skill  with  which  you  conducted 
important  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  were  of  the  highest  order.  In 
common  with  my  Fellow-Commissioners  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
services  you  have  rendered  the  Commission,  and  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  especially  acknowledge  the  loyal  support  you  have  given  me  as  Chairman. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  further  large  and  progressive 
developments,  which  when  consummated,  will  confer  great  and  lasting  benefits  on  the 
Province.  If  your  resignation  is  accepted  by  the  Honourable  the .  Prime  Minister  and 
we   are,   in   consequence,   deprived   of   your   co-operation   and   support   in   carrying   out 
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further  plans,  it  will  cause  us  additional  regret  that  you  are  not  to  be  associated  with 
us  in  these  public  spirited  developments. 

In  that  event,  I  shall  none  the  less,  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  mutual  friendship  that  our  close  association  has  established — a  friendship  which 
I  greatly  prize.     With  sincere  and  cordial  regards,  I  am. 

My  dear  Lieutenant-Governor, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

(Sgd.)     P.  W.  ELLIS, 

Chairman. 
His  Honour  Lionel  Herbert  Clarke,  Esq., 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Province  of  Ontario, 
Toronto. 


Not  since  the  10th  Annual  Report  (1895)  have  the  Commissioners 
attempted  to  chronicle  more  than  the  events  which  appeared  important 
in  recording  the  growth  of  their  trust  from  year  to  year.  With  the  elapse 
of  thirty-five  years  and  the  changes  that  have  of  necessity  taken  place 
in  that  period  it  may  now  be  well  to  review  the  progress  made  from  such 
a  small  beginning  and  also  to  recall  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  project.  If  portions  of  earlier  reports  are  here 
repeated  it  will  but  emphasize  some  of  the  phases  of  the  Park  development, 
that  the  Commissioners  consider  important,  and  serve  to  remind  the  public 
of  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the  Province  and  the  Dominion 
from  withdrawing  the  area  surrounding  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  the 
sordid  possession  of  the  exploiters  of  the  tourist  visiting  this  most  historic 
spot  of  all  Canada,  To  follow  the  growth  of  the  original  154  acres  acquired 
in  1887  into  the  splendid  system  of  parks  and  parkways  now  comprising 
over  1,500  acres  of  land  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  many  of  the 
present  generation  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  obstacles  that  were  met 
by  the  first  Commissioners  only  to  be  firmly  thrust  aside  in  order  that 
progress  might  be  made.  If  the  Park  and  its  place  in  the  National  advance- 
ment of  Canada  are  fully  understood  it  is  felt  that  a  generous  measure  of 
support  will  always  be  given  by  the  people  of  Ontario  to  this  work  upon 
which  they  embarked  as  far  back  as  1878  when  attention  was  directed 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Niagara  Falls  by  Lord  Dufferin,  then 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1870  that 
Lord  Dufferin  when  meeting  Governor  Robinson  of  New  York  State  first 
gave  public  utterance  to  the  suggestion  that  joint  action  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  be  taken  in  making  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Falls  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  River  free  for  the 
use  of  citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lord  Dufferin  not  only  made 
the  suggestion  but  accompanied  it  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  Ontario  and  made  such  use  of  his  official  position  that  it  is  not  any 
exaggeration  to  name  him  as  the  father  of  the  park  scheme.  By  urging 
the  subject  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  at  Toronto  he  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  people  to  park  building  and  its  importance.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  that  Governor  Robinson  in  his 
message  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1879  strongly  recommended  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members,  the  proposals  of  Lord  Dufferin.  The  State 
Survey  Department  was  thereupon  directed  to  report  upon  the  measures 
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to  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought,  and  authority  was  given 
to  confer  with  accredited  representatives  of  either  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  the  Province  of  Ontario,  depending  upon  which  branch  of  Government 
decided  to  undertake  the  responsibility.  A  report  was  prepared  by  James 
T.  Gardiner,  Director  of  the  State  Survey  and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
one  of  the  designers  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  a  man  eminent  in  the 
profession  of  Landscape  Architecture.  The  report  and  recommendations 
were  adopted  and  a  conference  was  then  held  with  the  Ontario  Cabinet 
for  the  purpose  of  jointly  considering  the  plans. 

Public  opinion  had  now  become  aroused  through  meetings  and  state- 
ments of  public  men  in  both  Canada  and  United  States  and  a  joint  mem- 
orial was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  also  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  State.  This  interesting  statement 
dated  March  2nd,  1880,  was  signed  by  about  seven  hundred  prominent 
men  of  affairs  on  the  American  Continent  and  from  England.  The  full 
text  of  memorial  is  as  follows: — 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE, 
K.T.,  K.C.M.C.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 

"The  undersigned  citizens  of  several  countries  and  states  address  you 
by  reason  of  the  suggestion  lately  made  by  Lord  Dufferin,  that  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  secure  and  hold,  for 
the  world's  good,  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

"The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  disastrous  injury.  The 
heights  of  snow,  the  precipitous  crags  of  great  mountains,  however  they 
may  be  disfigured  by  man,  can  rarely  be  applied  to  uses  which  would 
destroy  their  sublimity.  But  should  the  islands  and  declivities  of  the 
Niagara  River  be  stripped  of  their  natural  woods,  and  occupied  for  man- 
facturing  and  business  purposes;  should  even  the  position,  size  and  form 
of  the  constructions  which  the  accommodation  of  visitors  will  call  for, 
continue  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  numerous 
individual  land  owners,  the  loss  to  the  world  will  be  great  and  irreparable. 
The  danger  may  be  measured  by  what  has  already  occurred.  The  river's 
banks  are  denuded  of  the  noble  forest  by  which  they  were  originally  cover- 
ed; are  degraded  by  incongruous  and  unworthy  structures,  made  for 
advertising  purposes,  wilfully  conspicuous  and  obtrusive,  and  the  visitor's 
attention  is  diverted  from  scenes  of  the  influence  of  which  he  would  gladly 
surrender  himself,  by  demands  for  tolls  and  fees,  and  the  offer  of  services, 
most  of  which  he  would  prefer  to  avoid.  Objects  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  among  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  our  race.  The  contemplation  of  them  elevates  and  informs 
the  human  understanding.  They  are  instruments  of  education.  They 
conduce  to  the  order  of  society.  They  address  sentiments  which  are  uni- 
versal. They  draw  together  men  of  all  races,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
union  and  peace  of  nations. 

"The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  an  object  of  this  class  so  unparalled 
as  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  should  be  placed  under  the  joint  guardianship  of 
the  two  Governments  whose  chief  magistrates  we  have  the  honour  to 
address,  is  a  proper  concern  of  the  civilized  world,  and  we  respectfully 
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ask  that  it  may,  by  appropriate  methods,  be  commended  to  the  wise 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

Bills  to  create  a  state  reservation  at  Niagara  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Niagara  River  failed  to  carry  in  1880  and  1881  but  a  third  one  passed 
the  Legislature  in  1883  and  receiving  the  approval  of  Governor  Cleveland 
became  law.  The  New  York  State  Park  now  matured  and  was  opened  on 
July  15th,  1885.  The  107  acres  of  land  selected  cost  with  incidental 
expenses  $1,452,810.40. 

Progress  on  the  Canadian  side  was  somewhat  slow.  The  Dominion 
Government  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Chain  Reserve  bordering  the 
gorge  and  river  and  therefore  it  appeared  reasonable  to  expect  the  Federal 
Authorities  to  assume  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  park.  To  that  end 
the  Government  of  Ontario  passed  an  Act  in  March  1880  giving  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Canada  all  the  rights  possessed  by  Ontario 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  however, 
feared  that  national  parks  would  be  demanded  in  many  places  if  a  begin- 
ning were  made  at  Niagara  and  therefore  no  action  was  taken.  Sine 3 
those  early  days  many  parks  have  been  established  by  the  Ottawa  Govern- 
ment to  the  general  advantage  of  the  country. 

After  five  years  had  elapsed  and  no  action  had  been  taken,  the  Ontario 
Government  again  considered  the  park  project  and  decided  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  free  Niagara  Falls.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  on 
March  30th,  1885,  a  commission  was  authorized  to  make  a  selection  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
natural  scenery  and  the  creation  of  a  public  park.  The  three  Commis- 
sioners appointed  were  Colonel  C.  S.  Gzowski,  A.D.C.,  (later  Sir  Casimir 
Gzowski) ;  John  W.  Langmuir,  and  J.  Grant  Macdonald,  and  by  September, 
1885,  they  were  able  to  report  their  selection  of  lands  and  the  recommen- 
dations for  the  park  administration.  Some  thought  of  allowing  a  company 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  park  was  originally  entertained  and  pro- 
visions were  made  for  such  a  course  in  the  Act  appointing  the  Commis- 
sioners. Their  report,  however,  was  adverse  to  private  ownership  and 
management  and  recommended  that  the  control  and  administration  be 
exercised  directly  by  the  Provincial  Government.  In  this  decision  the 
Commissioners  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  establishing  the  reservation  at  Niagara  and  they  thought 
the  two  parks  should  be  in  harmony.  Thus  the  park  at  Niagara  Falls 
became  one  of  the  early  public  ownership  schemes  of  the  Province. 

Adopting  the  report  of  the  first  Commissioners  and  the  plan  of  the 
area  recommended  for  purchase  the  Government  now  empowered  them 
to  have  a  valuation  of  the  lands  and  buildings  made.  The  owners  were 
not  willing  to  accept  the  values  placed  and  arbitration  proceedings  under 
the  Public  Works  Act  of  Ontario  were  necessary  to  settle  the  cost  to  the 
Province.  The  total  of  awards  for  the  154  acres  of  land  selected  for  Queen 
Victoria  Park  with  costs  amounted  to  $436,813.24.  Having  determined  the 
cost  of  the  park  the  Commissioners  now  reported  upon  the  financial 
scheme  necessary  to  make  the  payments  and  carry  out  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  area.    Two  basic  principles  were  insisted  upon  by 
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the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  observe  them  in 
preparing  the  financial  plan. 

1.  The  Park  was  not  to  be  a  permanent  financial  burden  to  the 
Province  but  was  to  become  entirely  self  sustaining  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

2.  The  Park  on  the  Canadian  side  was  to  be  as  free  to  the  public  as 
the  State  Reservation  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  River. 

How  well  the  two  conditions  have  been  observed  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  35  years  of  operation  the  Park  Commissioners 
have  initiated  and  executed  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  every  financial  measure  necessary  to  create  and  preserve  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
35  miles  and  in  addition  have  built  extensive  park  areas  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Niagara  Glen,  and  Queenston  Heights  without  any  direct  assistance  from 
the  Government  other  than  the  guarantee  of  bonds.  To  pay  for  the  lands 
selected  and  provide  working  capital  debentures  to  the  extent  of  $525,000. 
were  authorized  and  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  were  to  be  provided  out  of  ordinary  revenue  to 
be  created  by  the  Park  Commissioners. 

The  Park  was  opened  on  May  24th,  1888,  and  dedicated  at  a  Military 
pageant  with  a  large  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls  upon  June 
21st  of  the  same  year.  Complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government  to 
make  the  Park  self  sustaining  a  scale  of  tolls  was  put  into  effect  as  follows: 

1.  Entrance  cf  carriages  and  persons  on  foot   free 

2.  Pedestrians  on  Dufferin  Islands    • • . .  10  cents 

3.  Two  horse  carriage  on  Dufferin  Islands   50  cents 

4.  Single  horse  carriage  on  Dufferin  Islands    •  25  cents 

5.  Entrance    to    Scenic   Tunnel   with    dress    50  cents 

6.  Entrance  to  Scenic  Tunnel  without  dress   25  cents 

Criticism  of  the  charge  of  ten  cents  for  pedestrians  entering  me 
Dufferin  Islands  was  made  at  once  but  it  was  retained  till  June  1892.  The 
toll  for  carriages  remained  till  1903  when  entrance  to  the  Islands  was  made 
free.  The  amount  received  from  tolls  however  proved  totally  inadequate 
to  add  materially  to  the  income  of  the  Park  and  the  Commissioners  there- 
fore were  forced  to  turn  to  other  sources  of  revenues.  The  following  table 
shows  the  receipts  from  tolls  and  privileges  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
with  interest  en  debentures  for  the  first  ten  years  of  operation: 

From  Tolls  and  Cost  of  Maintenance 

Year  Privileges.  and  Interest 

1887    $1,716.25 All    Capital    Expenditures 

1888  4,727.42 All    Capital    Expenditures 

1889  5,705.35  All    Capital    Expenditures 

1890  5,815.60  • $36,037.34 

1891  5,852.95 35,588.57 

1892 5,128.36 37,873.45 

1893    '. 8,511.13 39,013.93 

1894    9,683.7b    37,306.28 

1895    9,893.95    38,567.11 

1896 9,934.53 40,247.55 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  results  that  the  Park  from  its 
commencement  was  unable  to  depend  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  tolls 
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and  privileges  and  with  interest  charges  alone  amounting  to  $21,000  per 
annum  some  other  sources  of  revenue  had  to  be  canvassed.  The  results 
were  very  disappointing  to  the  first  Commissioners  who  had  estimated  that 
a  charge  of  only  30  cents  each  upon  38%  of  the  yearly  stream  of  visitors 
would  provide  $35,000.00  per  annum. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  receipts  from  tolls  and  privileges  increased 
substantially  in  1893  and  in  the  tenth  year  1896  amounted  to  nearly 
$10,000.00.  The  amount  received  from  tolls  alone,  was  however  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  never  reaching  $2,000.00  in  any  year.  The 
increase  in  1893  and  the  following  years  was  due  to  the  Commissioners 
equipping  the  Museum  Building,  not  used  since  the  opening  of  the  Park, 
as  a  restaurant,  and  leasing  the  privilege.  Combined  with  the  restaurant 
known  as  the  Dufferin  Cafe,  was  the  Scenic  Tunnel,  the  successful  tenderer 
paying  a  rental  of  $8,200.00  per  annum  for  the  joint  concession  for  a  10 
year  lease  with  the  right  to  renew  for  a  further  10  years  at  a  rental  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

By  the  year  1893  the  accumulated  overdraft  in  the  bank  amounted  to 
$35,721.90  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  an 
additional  Bond  issue  of  $75,000.00,  but  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
the  total  debt  of  $600,000.00  was  payable  out  of  revenue.  From  this  time 
onward  no  further  bond  issues  were  necessary  to  liquidate  overdrafts 
although  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  were  only  moderately  successful 
until  the  year  1897  when  power  rentals  began  to  increase  to  substantial 
amounts.  Recognizing  the  need  for  transportation  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
Park  the  Commissioners  induced  Prominent  Canadian  Capitalists  to  build 
an  electric  railway  from  Queenston  to  Chippawa  and  pay  a  rental  of 
$10,000.00  per  annum  for  the  right.  Thus  from  the  year  1891  one  half 
of  the  bond  interest  was  provided  for. 

In  1889  negotiations  with  an  English  syndicate  were  started  by  the 
Commissioners  for  an  Hydro-Electric  development  at  Niagara  Falls  but 
the  arrangements  finally  failed.  Turing  then  to  New  York  capitalists  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  in  1892  with  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power 
Company  which  obtained  the  monopoly  right  to  generate  power  at  Niagara 
Falls.  This  first  power  franchise  was  arranged  directly  between  the 
Government  and  the  Power  Company  in  the  name  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners and  by  its  terms  all  of  the  power  from  Niagara  Falls  was  given 
away  for  100  years  at  a  rental  of  $25,000.00  per  annum  increasing  to  an 
ultimate  limit  of  $35,000.00  per  annum.  Last  year  the  power  rental  at 
Niagara  Falls  was  $235,850.55  or  over  $200,000.00  more  than  the  ultimate 
rental  first  arranged.  To  the  Park  Commissioners  credit  must  be  given 
for  these  largely  augmented  revenues  when  the  monopoly  agreement  was 
abrogated  in  1899  because  the  first  Company  had  not  completely  fulfilled 
its  obligations.  The  Canadian  market  for  power  that  could  be  supplied 
from  Niagara  Falls  was  so  small  and  the  demand  so  limited  that  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  an  export  clause  in  the  power  agreements  giving  to 
the  Companies  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  product  in  the  United  States 
where  there  was  a  great  demand.  The  sole  object  of  the  Commissioners 
in  encouraging  power  development  it  must  be  remembered  was  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  needs  of  the  park,  and  it  required  the  utmost  tact  and 
ingenuity  under  these  conditions  to  induce  American  Capital  to  build  large 
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power  stations.  Without  the  privilege  of  export  the  agreements  would 
have. been  impossible.  If  however,  power  had  been  urgently  needed,  the 
rights  probably  would  have  been  given  upon  an  undertaking  to  erect  works 
and  generate  energy.  Upon  the  American  side  of  the  river,  where  there 
was  considerable  demand  for  power  the  companies  obtained  the  right  to 
generate,  without  any  rental  whatever  either  to  the  Federal  or  State 
authorities.  Although  the  Dominion  Government  claimed  the  Chain  Re- 
serve skirting  the  edge  of  the  Gorge,  and  had  leased  rights  upon  it,  a  formal 
application  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  cession  of  whatever  rights  the 
Dominion  Government  possessed  was  passed  upon  favourably  and  a  patent 
was  issued  in  November  1890  covering  the  land  between  the  original  town- 
ship lots  and  the  Niagara  River  from  Queen  Victoria  Park  to  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  The  grant  was  however  subject  to  any  leases,  sales  or  licenses 
previously  entered  into  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  therefore  obliged  to  continue  an  action  which  they  had 
entered  in  the  courts  to  ascertain  the  ownership  of  the  lands  and  the  right 
to  lease  or  license.  The  judgment  of  both  the  Trial  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  favoured  the  contention  of  the  Park  Commissioners  and  this 
strip  of  land,  14  miles  in  length  became  the  property  of  the  Park,  free 
from  any  restrictions.  In  1891  the  Chain  Reserve  from  the  Welland  River 
in  the  village  of  Chippawa  to  the  Garrison  Road  in  the  village  of  Fort 
Erie  was  added  to  the  Park  domain  and  by  the  Court  decision  above 
referred  to  freed  from  any  reservation  heretofore  imposed  by  Dominion 
authorities. 

The  foreshores  or  lands  under  water  in  front  of  Queen  Victoria  Park 
and  extending  to  the  international  boundry  were  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners in  July  1894  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  control  the  power 
rights  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  following  year  1895  the  grounds  surrounding 
Brock's  Monument,  having  been  accepted  by  the  Ontario  Government 
frcm  the  Dominion  Government  in  1876,  were  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
and  an  area  of  31  acres  was  transferred  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
1896  to  complete  the  arrangement.  In  December  1895  ordinance  lands 
surrounding  Brock's  Monument  were  leased  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  Dominion  Government  at  a  nominal  rental.  By  the  year  1896  the 
Park  Commissioners  were  responsible  for  an  area  of  over  600  acres 
acquired  by  purchase  or  direct  from  the  Government.  The  property 
extended  along  the  Niagara  River  for  a  distance  of  over  30  miles. 

The  Old  Fort  Grounds  including  the  ruins  of  Fort  Erie  in  the  Village 
of  Fort  Erie  were  placed  within  the  scope  of  the  Commissioners'  operations 
in  1901  by  a  license  of  occupation  from  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
remains  of  the  Fort,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  comprise  an  area  of 
171/2  acres. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake  there  is  an  old  cemetery 
known  as  Butler's  Burying  Ground  in  which  reposes  the  mortal  remains 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,  famous  as  the  leader  of  Butlers  Rangers,  a  fighting 
regiment  in  the  American  War  of  the  Revolution  and  noted  in  the  conflict 
of  1812.  The  small  plot  (2  acres)  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Park 
in  1907  by  Act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

In  1908  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  protect  the  land  of 
the  Niagara  River  between  Fort  Erie  and  Queen  Victoria  Park  against 
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erosion  and  also  to  construct  an  esplanade  or  parkway  upon  the  Chain 
Reserve  under  their  control,  widening  the  reserve  to  proper  proportions. 
This  area  with  the  original  Chain  Reserve  now  totals  226  acres. 

Lundy's  Lane  Battle  Ground  and  Cemetery  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Park  System  in  1910  and  added  to  in  1912.  The  area  is  4  acres.  No 
further  additions  to  Park  lands  were  made  until  1919  when  the  hope  of 
the  Commissioners  to  fill  in  the  link  of  the  Parkway  connections  by  joining 
up  Niagara  Falls  with  Queenston  Heights  was  partially  realized.  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  for  the  Chippawa-Queenston  Power 
Development  had  purchased  whole  farms  rather  than  the  right  of  way  for 
the  supply  canal  and  this  procedure  left  a  considerable  area  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Chain  Reserve  occupied  by  the  Electric  Railway  tracks. 
The  Park  Commissioners  were  able  to  purchase  an  area  of  322  acres  at 
the  cost  to  the  Power  Commission  and  expect  next  year  (1921)  to  com- 
mence the  building  of  the  continuation  of  the  Park  road  from  Niagara 
Falls  as  far  as  Niagara  Glen. 

The  total  area  of  lands  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  leased  for 
park  purposes  now  comprises  1511  acres  as  follows: 

1.  Queen   Victoria    Park    at    Niagara    Falls 204  acres 

Land   under   water    267       " 

2.  Queenston  Heights  Park,  part  leased  and  part  acquired  by 
purchase ■ 88       " 

3.  Niagara    Glen 103.5 

4.  Niagara  Glen   Heights 334 

5.  The  Old  Fort  Ground,  Fort  Erie    17.5 

6.  Butler's  Burying  Ground,  Niagara-on-the-Lake    1.9       " 

7.  Lundy's   Lane   Battle  Ground    3.1       " 

8.  The  Chain  Reserve  and  talus  from  Queen  Victoria  Park  to 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 226 

9.  The   Chain   Reserve  and   Parkway  Queen  Victoria   Park   to 
Fort  Erie 266 

Total     1511  acres 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  large  area  of  park  and  parkway  is  an 
expenditure  that  amply  repays  the  outlay  in  attracting  tourist  traffic  to 
The  Niagara  River  Frontier  so  rich  in  scenic,  historic  and  commercial 
interest.  If  the  system  of  parks  is  wisely  improved  and  developed  it  will 
in  a  short  time  not  only  maintain  itself  but  pay  off  the  capital  cost  without 
Government  aid. 

The  tourist  traffic  to  Europe  from  this  continent,  even  in  the  poorest 
years,  has  a  value  of  $200,000,000.00  of  which  amount  $100,000,000.00 
is  spent  upon  pleasure  such  as  may  be  supplied  in  abundance  along 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  The  tourist  traffic  for  all  Canada  has  not  yet 
exceeded  JBl5,000,000.00  per  annum.  About  one  half  of  the  total  population 
of  Ontario  is  directly  tributary  to  Niagara  Falls  Park,  and  many  millions 
of  people  from  the  United  States  depend  entirely  on  Niagara  Falls  for  a 
holiday,  while  thousands  come  from  abroad.  All  of  these  visitors  are 
upon  pleasure  bent  with  money  in  their  pockets  to  spend,  and  if  the 
Provincial  Park  and  Parkways  with  possibilities  exceeding  Norway's 
Fiords,  Switzerland's  Peaks,  and  Italy's  Lakes,  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
power  rentals  which  have  been  created  by  the  Commissioners  until  the 
programme  of  development  is  completed,  revenues  from  tourist  traffic  will 
undoubtedly  increase  until  from  all  sources  there  will  be  a  surplus  to  hand 
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to  the  Government.  Last  year  over  23,000  people,  mostly  Americans, 
climbed  the  235  steps  at  Brock's  Monument  to  obtain  a  view  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Niagara  Fruit  Farms.  Visitors  to  the  number  of  59,000 
walked  through  the  Scenic  Tunnel  behind  the  Horshoe  Falls.  Over  204,000 
took  the  Belt  Line  Trip,  running  through  Canada,  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Queenston  and  nearly  600,000  persons  crossed  the  Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge 
from  New  York  State  to  Canada.  The  tourist  receipts  in  1920  at  the 
restaurant  in  Queen  Victoria  Park  were  over  $56,000.00  an  increase  of 
$28,000.00  over  1919,  and  at  Queenston  Heights  visitors  spent  over 
$35,000.00  in  1920,  or  over  four  times  the  amount  expended  in  the  best 
year  heretofore  reported.  The  efforts  of  the  International  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  purchased  the  Canadian  owned  Park  and  River  Railway  in 
1900,  are  largely  responsible  for  bringing  these  visitors  in  such  large  num- 
bers to  spend  money  in  Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  m^ake  some  comparisons  between  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  great  Victoria  Falls,  South  Africa.  The  Niagara  Gorge  is  some 
seven  miles  in  length  from  the  Horseshoe  Falls  to  Queenston,  while  the 
Canyon  through  which  the  Zambezi  River  travels  from  Victoria  Falls  is 
fifty  five  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  five  thousand  miles  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  height  of  that  portion  of  Victoria  Falls  which  is 
known  as  the  Western  Falls  or  the  Devil's  Cataract  is  roughly  from  the 
time  it  drops  into  the  depth,  400  feet  and  the  average  heighth  is  from  400 
to  450  feet,  over  a  width  of  10,500  feet.  The  heighth  of  Niagara  Falls  is 
from  160  to  170  feet  ,  over  a  width  of  about  3,600  feet,  including  the 
American  Falls. 

The  quantity  of  water  flowing  over  the  Victoria  Falls  is  about  one 
hundred  million  gallons  per  minute  at  high  water  and  seventy  million 
gallons  per  minute  at  low  water.  At  Niagara  Falls  the  figures  are  about 
eighty  three  million  gallons  per  minute  at  high  water  and  sixty  six  million 
gallons  per  minute  at  low  water.  Estimated  in  weight  of  water,  at  Victoria 
Falls,  there  is  about  thirty  million  tons  per  hour  at  high  water  and  twenty 
million  tons  per  hour  at  low  water.  Niagara  Falls  has  at  high  water  a 
flow  of  about  twenty  flve  million  tons  an  hour  and  at  low  water  about 
twenty  million  tons  an  hour,  so  that  at  low  water  the  two  falls  are  approxi- 
mately equal  in  weight  of  water. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  this  year  the  Chairman 
very  concisely  outlined  the  trust  devolving  upon  the  Board  in  the  following 
memorandum : 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park 

Commissioners  submitted  to  a  Formal  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners 

held  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1920. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  from  time  to  time  with  a  sense  of  the 
opportunities  that  lie  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park  for  rendering  valuable  public  services  to  the  people  of 
this  Province  in  the  ordinary  course  of  discharging  the  statutory  duties 
that  rest  upon  them.  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  my 
co-Commissioners  a  very  short  statement  of  my  views  thereon,  of  request- 
ing the  courtesy  of  their  attention  thereto,  and  of  asking  their  indulgence 
if  to  some  extent  I  deal  with  familiar  matters.     My  object  is  not  to  deal 
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with  commonplaces,  but  to  direct  their  attention  to  conceptions  of  duty 
and  to  fields  of  public  service,  that  are  perhaps  to  some  extent  new. 

1.     Characteristics  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  District. 

I  would  therefore  remind  m,y  fellow-Commissioners  in  the  first  place 
of  three  distinct  characteristics  of  the  district  which  has  been  committed 
to  their  special  care.  As  the  location  of  the  "Falls"  proper,  the  district 
has  a  scenic  character  that  is  known  throughout  the  whole  limits  of  the 
civilized  world.  As  the  seat  of  the  first  Legislature  and  Legislative  Council 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  first  meetings  of  which  were  held  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  at  Newark  (the  old  name  of  Niagara)  it  has  an  historic 
interest  to  the  people  of  Canada  that  is  peculiarly  its  own — marking  as 
it  does  the  beginning  of  representative  government  institutions  in  Canada. 
As  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  and  some  of  the  most 
heroic  fighting  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  it  has  memories  for  the  people  of 
this  country  that  will  never  die.  In  1812  there  were  half  a  million  people 
in  the  Province  of  British  North  America,  while  there  were  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this  disparity  of 
numbers,  the  rugged  patriotism,  powers  of  endurance  and  capacity  of 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Canadian  people,  exhibited  as  they  were  in  unique 
degree  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  led  to  a  conclusion  of  which  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  need  never  be  ashamed.  May  the  future  history  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  never  again  be  marred  by  such  strife.  As  the  scene 
of  the  most  wonderful  hydro-electric  developments  in  the  world,  the 
district  has  also  a  special  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  progress 
of  the  mechanical  arts. 

II.     Potentialities  of  the  Park. 

The  characteristics  thus  shortly  stated  endow  the  Park  with  certain 
special  potentialities.  The  combined  scenic,  historic  and  technical  char- 
acteristics of  the  district  appeal  to  the  traveller,  the  student,  the  statesman, 
the  soldier,  and  the  pleasure-seeker;  and  when  wisely  developed  should 
ensure  a  constantly  increasing  stream  of  travel  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  degree  in  which  such  travel  shall  be  attracted  to  the  district  will  turn 
largely  upon  the  policy  of  development  that  is  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
missioners. By  means  of  well-thought  out  plans  of  internal  Park  Develop- 
ment, the  "Park"  in  combination  with  the  "Falls"  may  be  converted  into 
a  powerful  magnet  for  the  attraction  of  all  classes  of  people.  By  the 
extension  of  internal  driveways  between  Niagara-on-the-Lake  and  Fort 
Erie  including  the  historic  ground  of  Brock's  monument,  by  horticultural 
and  aquatic  development,  by  general  scenic  improvements  and  electrical 
displays,  by  amusement  parks,  by  restaurants  and  resting  places  withia 
the  limits  of  the  main  park  and  its  auxiliaries;  and  by  comfortable  obser- 
vation and  transportation  facilities  the  natural  power  of  the  district  to 
attract  travel  will  be  greatly  stimulated;  while  by  providing  the  various 
services  at  cost,  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  Park  and  the  district 
will  be  made  available  to  masses  of  people  whose  station  in  life  forbids 
expensive  enjoyments.  By  organizing  excursions  during  the  season  for 
regular  visits  from  the  school  teachers  of  the  Province,  a  work  of  singular 
need  and  value  would  be  accomplished.  Such  a  plan  of  development  as  is 
here  but  briefly  summarized  in  the  barest  outline  would  confer  substantial 
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material  benefits  upon  the  Province  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  confer 
reciprocal  physical,  mental  and  moral  benefits  upon  the  visitors.  By 
creating  and  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  stirring  history  of  the  district, 
it  would  confer  most  valuable  educational  advantages  upon  many.  To 
preserve  the  historic  memories  that  cluster  about  the  scenes  of  1812-15, 
to  kindle  the  patriotic  imagination,  to  stir  the  latent  feelings  and  impulses 
of  reverence  and  pride  that  the  burial  grounds  of  Butler's  Rangers  and 
Lundy's  Lane  appeal  to,  is  to  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment among  Canadian  visitors  of  the  highest  qualities  of  citizenship. 
Healthy  outdoor  recreation  in  a  district  of  unrivalled  natural  and  artificial 
beauty  provided  at  cost,  and  brought  thereby  within  the  reach  of  many 
who  otherwise  could  not  obtain  such,  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  development 
of  orderly  life  and  contentment  among  the  people.  Such  an  atmosphere  is 
an  antidote  to  the  dangers  and  devilisms  of  Bolshevism.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme calls  for  steady  systematic  development  year  after  year,  for  the 
employment  for  many  years  to  come  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Park 
on  however  an  amply  reproductive  basis,  and  for  the  establishment  now 
of  a  capable  and  an  adequate  executive  and  recording  organization  to  take 
charge  in  a  business  like  way  of  the  business  aspects  of  the  programme. 
To  divert  the  revenues  of  the  Park  to  other  less  necessary  purposes  would 
be  a  material  mistake  of  the  first  order.  And  if  the  attempt  should  be 
made  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  become  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Com- 
mossioners  to  make  the  strongest  possible  representations  to  the  Ontario 
Government  to  withhold  their  sanction  to  such  proposals. 

III.     Opportunities  for  Service. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  programme,  to  make  the  Park  which,  with 
its  various  auxiliaries  comprises  nearly  1200  acres,  a  place  of  abiding 
beauty,  to  attract  to  it  conventions,  educationalists,  travellers  and  holiday- 
makers  from  all  quarters,  to  secure  to  the  Province  the  material  benefits 
of  such  attraction,  to  confer  upon  the  visitors  the  reciprocal  benefits  of 
contributions  to  health,  happiness  and  patriotism,  to  help  forward  the 
cause  of  international  harmony  by  the  added  intercourse  with  our  neigh- 
bors that  such  a  programme  would  beget,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  applied  science  to  the  industrial  and  transportation 
life  of  the  country  by  supervision  of  the  great  hydro-electric  undertakings 
created  within  the  Park  is  to  give  dignity  and  elevation  to  the  work  of 
the  Commissioners.  I  ask  therefore  the  sympathetic  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Commissioners  to,  and  their  sympathetic  co-operation  in  the  general 
programme  outlined  herein.  Each  individual  step  proposed  will  be  laid 
before  them  and  fully  explained  and  discussed  before  being  taken.  I  only 
desire  for  the  moment  to  sketch  a  perspective  that  is  calculated,  I  think, 
to  appeal  to  their  high  ideals  of  public  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  they  will  find  ample  reward  in 
building  for  the  future  on  a  scale  and  with  a  purpose  that  the  future  will 
vindicate.  Among  my  fellow-Commissioners  is  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George,  to  whom  we  owe  and  gladly  pay 
a  proud  allegiance.  The  Park  is  named  after  His  Majesty's  Grandmother, 
Queen  Victoria,  of  revered  memory  among  all.  I  can  conceive  of  no  better 
way  or  honouring  her  great  memory  than  by  making  the  Park  an  agency 
in  the  development  of  patriotism  and  of  high  ideals  among  the  people  of 
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our  land ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province,  will  feel  it  a  special  privilege  to  share  in  such  a  tribute  to  Her 
Royal  memory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  W.  ELLIS,  Chairman. 
Toronto,  7th  May,  1920. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  prominent  bodies  and  distinguished 
visitors  came  to  Niagara  Falls  during  1920,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
able  to  represent  the  Province  upon  several  important  occasions.  On 
June  13-14  a  party  of  the  delegates  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Trade 
Conference  at  Ottawa,  were  guests  of  the  Park  and  were  shown  over  its 
many  features  including  the  Power  Works  and  the  new  Hydro-Electric 
Development  by  means  of  the  Chippawa-Queenston  Canal. 

The  National  Editorial  Association  spent  Sunday,  June  27th  at  Niagara 
Falls  arriving  by  special  Canadian  National  Train.  They  were  guests  of 
the  Commissioners  at  lunch  served  at  the  Refectory  and  were  afterwards 
motored  over  the  Niagara  River  Parkway. 

On  August  8th,  after  convening  at  Ottawa  the  Imperial  Press  dele- 
gates spent  the  day  at  the  Park.  This  most  important  body,  molding  public, 
opinion  throughout  the  British  Empire  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commissioners  in  welcoming  the  representatives,  in  the  following 
words : 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS 
Its  Great  Powers  and  Tremendous  Responsibility 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference : — 

I  count  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  as  Chairman  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission  to  welcome  you  to  this 
country,  and  especially  to  this  beautiful  spot  and  historic  district  which 
are  fragrant  with  the  memories  of  an  honorable  past.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  since  your  arrival  in  Canada  you  have  been  surfeited  with  speeches. 
I  shall  not  therefore,  abuse  the  privileges  of  my  position  by  addressing  you 
at  any  length.  Sincerity  is  a  state  of  the  heart  which  does  not  depend  for 
its  reality  upon  a  multitude  of  words,  or  indeed  upon  any  form  of  its  out- 
ward manifestation,  and  I  can  assure  you  at  the  very  beginning,  that  not- 
withstanding the  brevity  of  my  words,  no  more  sincere  welcome  has  been 
extended  to  you  since  your  arrival  in  this  country  than  that  which  I  have 
the  honor  now  to  tender.  For  one  who  is  not  a  professional  speaker  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Press  or  even  to  the  subordinate 
order  of  Parliament,  it  takes  some  courage  to  address  a  gathering,  repre- 
sentative as  this  one  is,  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  I  trust  your  generous  kindness.  I  have  often  regretted  one  great 
mistake  of  my  early  youth — a  mistake  which  is  now  irreparable,  I  passed 
in  my  folly  the  golden  door  of  professional  journalism  and  missed  thereby 
the  path  that  leads  to  editorial  omniscience  and  the  homage  it  commands. 
As  however,  you  are  not  interested  in  my  folly,  except  perhaps  by  way  of 
relief,  I  shall  pass  on  to  submit  a  few  elementary  observations  upon  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  great  mission  of  the  British  Empire  Press  to  the  world- 
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at-large  and  to  the  British  Empire  in  these  post-war  days — "post-war" 
being  a  phrase  expressive  of  our  hopes  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the 
realities  of  the  present  or  the  certainties  of  the  future.  I  submit  these 
observations  with  some  diffidence,  as  those  of  a  layman,  and  without  dog- 
matism. Freedom  of  opinion  is  the  breath  of  life  to  English-speaking  men. 
The  supreme  mission  to  the  world-at-large  may  be  simply  stated.  It  is 
that  of  promoting  peace,  justice,  and  international  good-will  throughout 
the  world.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  giving  expression  to  such  a 
commonplace.  It  is  however,  I  think  justified,  when  you  recall  on  the  one 
hand,  the  great  power  of  the  press,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sinister 
ends  to  which  in  certain  exceptional  cases  it  is  devoted.  The  spectacle  of 
a  mischief-making  newspaper  which,  prostituting  its  influence  to  gain  or 
to  prejudice,  sows  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  strife  between  the  nations 
is  appaling  and  devilish  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  a  spectacle  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  not  unknown  on  this  continent,  although  I  am  happy  to  say 
it  has  not  so  far  appeared  within  our  own  borders.  The  great  war  which 
according  to  popular  notions,  during  its  earlier  stages,  was  being  fought 
to  make  an  end  of  war,  has  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  the  principal 
antagonists  are  concerned,  come  to  an  end.  But  there  are  few  indeed 
among  us,  who  can  detect  good  grounds  for  believing  or  even  hoping  that 
it  has  made  an  end  of  international  strife.  Rival  ambitions,  irreconcilable 
claims,  racial  pride  and  prejudice,  bitter  disappointments,  dangerous  disil- 
lusionments  and  genuine  misunderstanding  still  divide  the  nations.  Debts 
as  yet  unrealized  in  their  magnitude,  economic  and  financial  dislocation  on 
a  scale  that  dwarfs  all  past  history,  and  nervous  apprehensions  of  a  conse- 
quent serfdom  of  the  future,  tend  to  breed  in  some  quarters  the  lethargy  of 
hopelessness  and  in  others  the  abandon  of  despair.  The  wild  and  bloody 
orgies  of  Bolshevism  have  dethroned  reason  and  destroyed  morals  among 
great  masses  of  mankind,  and  their  libertine  leaders,  drunk  with  power 
and  pride,  threaten  to  sweep  the  world  with  their  pestilential  creed  and 
force  and  to  subvert  everywhere,  liberty,  social  order,  and  the  noblest 
institutions  of  mankind.  Their  law  is  the  law  of  the  jungle,  their  peace 
is  the  peace  of  the  grave-yard  and  their  social  order  is  the  order  of  slavery 
in  which  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men  are  enchained.  Even  the 
ideahstic  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations,  born  of  the  desire  and 
planned  with  the  object  of  diminishing  if  not  preventing  strife  has  itself 
become  an  occasion  of  international  division  with  consequences  that  can- 
not yet  be  foreseen.  In  this  world  atmosphere,  the  fruits  of  a  hideous  war 
planned  and  waged  by  a  pirate  nation,  there  is  one  great  call  that  comes 
to  all  good  men,  to  work  for  peace — the  peace  that  is  rooted  in  justice 
and  humanity.  To  the  newspaper  press  with  its  universal  contact  with 
the  minds  of  men  this  call  is  peremptory.  To  allay  international  suspicions, 
to  foster  good-will,  to  expound  the  supremacy  of  justice,  to  exalt  the  claims 
of  humanity,  to  expose  the  nostrums  of  unrest,  to  wage  unceasing  war 
against  the  reptile  creed  of  Bolshevism,  and  to  minister  by  every  means 
to  the  healing  of  mankind  is  a  Divine  mission  to  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things  as  they  are,  the  press  is  supremely  called. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  venture  to  observe  that — in  my  own  opinion 
and  I  am  persuaded  in  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  British  peoples 
including  the  subject  races  to  which   they   have    brought   redemption — 
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perhaps  the  chief  mission  of  the  Imperial  Press  to  the  British  Empire  is 
that  of  contributing  by  its  powerful  advocacy  to  the  unification  of  the 
Empire  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  in  the  means 
of  securing  it  from  external  aggression.  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  the 
method  of  accomplishing  these  ends.  Opinions  differ  on  this  question. 
I  am  only  concerned  to  emphasize  the  principle  which  ought  after  the 
scourging  discipline  of  the  Great  War  to  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all, 
that  only  in  a  unity  that  is  organized  against  the  day  of  peril  can  the  British 
race  find  security.  How  nearly  we  came  to  irretrievable  disaster  through 
lack  of  preparation  for  the  late  war!  How  slow  we  were  to  realize  that 
the  formidable  and  ever-increasing  armaments  of  Germany  on  land  and 
sea  were  the  outcome  of  secret  plans  to  overthrow  and  destroy  us!  And 
how  slow  we  are  yet  to  recognize  the  weight  of  the  influences  that  had  to 
be  overcome  before  some  of  those  who  fought  on  our  side  threw  in  their 
lot  with  us!  And  on  more  than  one  critical  occasion  the  balance  had  al- 
most turned  the  other  way  when  our  enemies  in  their  blindness  came  to 
our  aid  and  turned  the  scales  in  our  favor.  The  future  will  reveal  more 
and  more  of  these  later  perils  through  which  under  the  good  Providence 
of  the  Most  High  we  were  safely  led.  Our  liberties  have  been  dearly  won, 
they  have  been  preserved  through  the  late  ordeal  at  the  price  of  the  blood 
of  our  noblest  and  our  best.  Our  duty  to  hand  them  on  to  our  children 
unimpaired  remains  supreme.  Our  purpose  to  do  so  is  fixed  and  unalter- 
able. In  the  state  of  the  world-at-large  as  already  shortly  sketched,  who 
can  find  grounds  for  dispensing  with  a  program  of  adequate  defence?  And 
while  the  Empire  became  united  as  one  man  when  the  deadly  peril  of  six 
years  ago  was  Intuitively  recognized  as  such,  by  all  its  component  parts, 
it  is  not  sufficient,  in  view  of  its  diverse  interests,  to  trust  again  to  an 
unorganized  unity.  Foreign  policy  that  necessarily  involves  the  whole 
Empire  in  the  risk  of  war  must  be  approved  by  the  units  which,  upon  its 
outbreak,  will  be  exposed  to  attack.  Only  thus  can  effective  unity  be 
counted  upon  in  the  future.  To  rely  for  unity  upon  the  deadliness  of  the 
peril  that  may  arise,  is  to  court  a  method  of  securing  it  that  none  of  us 
hungers  after.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  promotion  of 
internal  well-being  and  the  strength  that  results  from  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  internal  problems  of  the  separate  units  of  the  Empire  are 
complex  and  diversified.  The  rights  of  property,  the  rights  of  the  person, 
and  the  rights  of  minorities  are  challenged  anew  on  every  hand.  Institu- 
tions whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  past  are  placed  on  the  defensive.  Class 
claims  are  advanced  that  are  a  menace  to  ordered  liberty.  The  claims  of 
subject  races  to  equal  political  status  with  their  rulers  are  asserted,  while 
their  fitness  for  political  power  is  at  least  open  to  doubt.  An  impatience 
with  time-honored  truths  and  methods  is  displayed  on  every  hand. 

The  powers  of  the  Press  to  make  clear  throughout  the  Empire  the 
necessity  for  organized  unity  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs  and  defence,  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  involved  that  divide  opinion, 
to  promote  kinship  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  separate  units,  to 
give  dignity  and  elevation  to  this  great  constructive  Imperial  work  on 
which  our  future  may  depend,  to  assist  in  reconciling  conflicting  internal 
claims,  to  re-establish  the  foundations  of  individual,  social,  and  racial 
justice,  and  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  social  content  can  hardly 
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be  over-estimated.  Notwithstanding  the  democratic  days  in  which  we 
hve,  it  remains  true  that  there  is  much  impatience  abroad  with  Parliamen- 
tary institutions  and  procedure  and  with  the  party  system  of  government; 
and  newspaper  despatches  and  editorials  are  much  more  in  demand  than 
the  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates  or  the  speeches  of  Parliamentary 
leaders. 

To  dedicate  to  the  great  mission  thus  briefly  sketched  the  splendid 
intellectual  powers  and  the  great  organization  of  the  Imperial  Press  is 
to  crown  it  with  honor  forevermore.  It  is  the  legitimate  pride  of  men  of 
the  British  race  that  the  Empire  Press  is  worthy  of  this  great  task.  And 
it  is  because  of  our  pride  in  the  powers  of  that  Press  and  our  confidence 
that  they  will  ever  be  devoted  to  high  and  worthy  purposes  that  we  are 
especially  glad  to  welcome  you  here  to-day. 

I  would  like  in  closing,  to  draw  your  attention,  if  I  may,  to  the  encour- 
agement that  may  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  district  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled,  in  prosecuting  with  some  substantial  degree  of  hope 
and  confidence  the  great  tasks  thus  briefly  outlined.  The  Niagara  River 
at  our  feet  is  as  you  well  know  a  part  of  the  International  boundary  line 
— a  line  extending  East  and  West  for  over  3,000  miles.  The  Niagara 
district  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  in  the  War  of  1812-1815.  The 
incidents  and  memories  of  that  war  pertaining  to  this  district  bring  no 
dishonor  to  our  country.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  war  and  the* 
seeds  of  bitterness  and  division  thiat  war  ever  sows  between  peoples,  there 
are  no  forts  or  fortifications  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line  from  East 
to  West.  The  century  that  has  gone  has  not  been  void  of  deep  disputes 
between  the  countries.  These  disputes  have  more  than  once  taxed  the 
patience  of  the  peoples  and  the  resources  of  their  governments.  They 
have  yielded  none  the  less  to  the  supreme  claims  of  reason  and  mutual 
conciliattion.  They  have  not  so  far,  begotten  either  a  policy  of  establishing 
frontier  defensive  lines  or  a  policy  of  rivalry  in  armaments.  That  tempta- 
tion has,  so  far,  been  overcome  to  the  honor  of  both  peoples.  In  the  net 
result  the  novelty  is  before  you  of  an  undefended  boundary  line  of  3,000 
miles  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Continental  Europe.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  on  this  Continent  as  in  Europe,  except  that  David  Harem  would 
say  "Only  Worse."  Yet  its  prejudices,  passions,  and  lower  impulses  have — 
In  international  relations — been  successfully  overcome.  What  has  been 
can  be!  May  we  not  derive  from  this  fact  some  hope  and  confidence  that 
the  task  of  re-establishing  international  amity  throughout  the  civilized 
part  of  the  world  is  not,  to  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  it,  a  forlorn 
hope.  .      . 

Again,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion  there  is 
on  the  whole,  peace  and  tranquility  between  the  classes,  races,  religions, 
and  geographical  divisions.  The  problems  of  diverse  races,  of  diverse 
religions,  and  of  confiicting  material  interests  are  none  the  less  ever- 
present.  From  the  time  that  the  gallant  Wolfe  and  his  gallant  and  chival- 
rous rival  Moncalm  fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  these  problems  have 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  very  acute  form.  Yet  out  of 
the  cauldron  of  passion  they  have  sometimes  begotten  unity,  content,  and 
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mutual  conciliation  have  emerged  and  asserted  their  sway.  The  history 
of  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  British  conquest  probably  presents  a  picture 
in  miniature  of  the  principal  problems  that  the  diverse  constitution  of  the 
British  Empire  presents  to-day.  What  has  yielded  to  the  statesmanship 
of  the  past  should  yield  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  future.  The  history 
and  the  present  political  conditions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  a 
standing  denial  of  the  doctrine  that  the  divergent  interests  and  conditions 
of  the  British  Empire  carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  Hope 
and  confidence  again  are  to  be  derived  from  these  historic  truths.  While 
the  ideal  therefore  of  building  up  the  Empire  in  internal  content  and  har- 
mony between  its  parts  is,  from  the  past  history  of  the  Dominion,  thus 
seen  to  be  a  practicable  probability,  and  not  a  baseless  vision  of  the  un- 
thinking visionary,  it  yet  however,  remains  true,  that  the  security  of  the 
whole  from  external  aggression  is  the  first  duty  of  its  peoples  and  its 
governments.  To  contribute  to  these  ends  by  dedicating  thereto  the 
splendid  powers  and  organization  of  the  Empire  Press  is  a  task  that  is 
worthy  of  the  gentlemen  before  me.  National  Corporate  Life  no  less  than 
Individual  Life  is  developed  through  painful  discipline.  What  the  great 
Laureate  of  the  English  people  in  the  19th  Century  wrote  of  Individual  Life 
is  equally  true  of  National  Corporate  Life.  You  all  remember  his  realistic 
words: 

"Life  is  not  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom  i 

To  shape  and  use." 

We  have  come  through  it  all  in  the  last  five  years.  Crape  on  the  arm, 
with  us  as  with  you,  was  the  badge  of  dignity  among  us.  The  untold  and 
unteUable  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  who  were  dearer  to  us  than  life  itself, 
has  transformed  the  lives  and  the  thoughts  of  great  multitudes  among  us. 
But  an  immortal  and  an  ennobling  pride  remains.  How  shall  we  value  the 
liberties  redeemed  by  such  precious  blood!  Shall  it  not  be  by  preserving 
them  and  transmitting  them  unimpaired  to  those  that  come  after  us! 
Otherwise,  we  are  unworthy!  To  the  Mother  Country  which  begat 
us,  which  taught  us  ordered  liberty,  moaeracion,  self-restraint  and  self- 
reliance,  whose  Empire  Of  The  Seas  has  given  us  security — an  Empire 
which  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  cost  must  forever  be  maintained  by  co- 
operation between  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter  States,  against  any 
challenge  from  whatever  quarter,  under  whatever  species  of  exalted 
claims  the  challenge,  may  be  disguised — and  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  King 
George  the  Fifth,  we  owe  and  pay  the  tribute  of  deep  affectionate  loyalty. 
The  beautiful  Park  in  which  we  are  gathered  was  founded  by  a  loyal  people 
in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  revered  Queen  Victoria  whose  name 
it  bears.  You  may  take  this  message  of  constancy  to  our  kith  and  kin 
across  the  seas  with  every  confidence.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place 
in  this  changing  world,  you,  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  other 
Overseas  Dominions,  may  count  on  the  abiding  and  unflinching  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  this  Dominion — a  loyalty  that  towers  far  above  purely 
material  interests  and  that  gives  surpassing  strength  alike  to  those  who 
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yield  it  and  to  those  to  whom  it  is  yielded.  With  this  I  am  done.  May  you 
during  your  visit  to  this  country  drink  deeply  of  the  inspiration  to  be  drawn 
from  its  history,  its  manifold  grandeur,  its  contentment  and  its  loyalty; 
and  as  a  consequence  may  you  set  your  hands  still  more  firmly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  mission  before  you.  I  may  fittingly  close 
with  the  lines  of  the  same  great  Englishman  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  merely  changing  the  pronouns  slightly  to  suit  our  gathering 
to-day:— 

"May  we  find  as  ages  run 

The  Mother  featured  in  the  Son,  ; 

And  may  ours  forever  be 

That  old  strength  and  constancy. 

That  has  made  your  people  great  , 

In  their  ancient  Island  State." 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  hospitality  on  behalf  of  my  co-commissioners 
and  myself  with  a  full  heart. 

Another  most  important  conference  was  the  9th  Congress  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire  which  assembled  in  Toronto 
in  September.  On  the  26th  of  September,  the  delegates  came  to  Niagara 
Falls  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  and  received  lasting  impressions  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  her  vast  power  facilities. 
Again  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  used  the  opportunity  of  appropriately 
v/elcoming  the  captains  of  industry.     This  address  was  as  follows: 

ESSENTIALS  OF  BRITISH   EMPIRE   DEVELOPMENT 
Commerce,  Communication,  Defense 

My  Lord  Desborough  and  Gentlemen : — I  have  the  privilege,  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission,  of  welcoming  you 
to  this  beautiful  and  historic  district  as  our  distinguished  guests.  I  greatly 
prize  it. 

You  came  to  Canada  from  the  Mother  Country,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  to  hold 
the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire. 
That  congress  has  been  held,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  calibre 
of  its  delegates,  it  has  been  a  great  success.  The  imagination  may  well 
be  stirred  by  such  a  gathering  of  distinguished  men  from  the  wide  Domin- 
ions of  the  King.  Tradition,  history  and  the  story  of  recent  events  record 
the  rise  and  fall  of  many  mighty  Empires.  But  the  British  Empire  remains, 
secure, in  the  strength  and  peaceful  ideals  of  her  many  loyal  sons.  May 
it  ever  so  stand.  To  help  to  reconstruct  its  economic  structure,  which  has 
been  so  battered  and  so  nearly  shattered  by  six  years  of  criminal  war,  has 
been  your  great  and  splendid  task.  War  has  ever  divided  peoples  and 
bequeathed  its  legacies  of  hatred;  but  it  has  also  been  great  in  uniting, 
and  cementing  the  friendships  of  peoples  under  the  influences  of  common 
perils  and  common  sacrifices.  And  so  have  the  British  Empire  and  many 
of  its  gallant  comrades-in-arms  been  united  by  this  last  great  struggle. 
The  fabric  v/hich  the  enemy  thought  to  rupture  and  destroy,  has  been 
unified  and  strengthened  by  the  shocks  of  war;  and  now  you  set  your 
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hands  again  to  the  tasks  of  peace.  It  was  the  fashion  in  former  days  to 
look  down  upon  vulgar  commerce.  These  days,  however,  have  gone. 
Commerce  to-day  engages  the  attention  of  the  world.  It  has  enlisted  in 
its  manifold  activities  the  ablest  of  the  world's  great  men.  The  develop- 
ment of  British  foreign  commerce  is  itself  one  of  the  great  romances  of 
history.  The  dare-devilry  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
not  only  revealed  the  sturdy  fibre  of  Englishmen,  but  it  begat  a  spirit  that 
is  yet,  and  ever  will  be,  a  living  force  among  Englishmen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  talk  shghtingly  of  governments.  Men  in  high  places 
have  much  to  stand  in  these  days  and  frequently  suffer  much  injustice, 
but  yet  it  remains  true  that  tragedy  has  more  than  once  been  linked  to  the 
policy  of  British  governments  while  the  compensations  of  great  offsetting 
achievements  have  been  secured  by  the  capacity  and  enterprise  of  British 
traders.  In  the  closing  period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  stupendous 
folly  of  a  British  Government  lost  an  empire  in  the  west — the  great,  popu- 
lous, and  prosperous  country  to  the  south  of  us;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
genius  of  British  traders  won  for  the  British  Crown  a  splendid  compen- 
sating empire  in  the  east — the  great  Empire  of  India.  Some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  administrators,  the  soldiers,  and  the  statesmen  whose  names 
adorn  the  history  of  the  Empire,  have  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  commerce. 
India,  Africa  and  Canada  all  tell  the  same  tale — a  tale  of  great  conquests 
and  great  men  attending  the  operations  of  British  commerce.  No  man 
participating  in  the  Congress  just  concluded,  can  be  unresponsive  to  the 
influence  of  this  great  tradition,  or  indifferent  to  this  great  inheritance. 
And  it  is  my  profound  belief  that  the  gentlemen  before  me  are  worthy 
scions  of  the  stock  that  laid  so  well  the  foundations  of  our  Imperial 
greatness. 

As  the  Empire  has  so  largely  been  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  so  must  it  be  maintained.  The  structure 
our  fathers  reared  must  be  cemented,  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  their 
sons — hence  your  gathering  in  this  country. 

In  an  age  of  almost  tiresome  speechmaking,  I  do  not  wish  to  inflict 
a  speech  upon  you,  but  in  welcoming  you  here,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion, very  shortly,  if  1  may,  to  three  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
British  Empire,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  its  great  place  in  the  world. 
These  requirements  may  be  summed  up  shortly  as  comprising — Commerce, 
Communications  and  Defence. 

COMMERCE: 

The  Empire  requires  to  be  made  self-sustaining.  The  lessons  of  the 
War  teach  this  conclusively.  Dependence  for  necessities  upon  foreign 
sources,  is  a  weakness  that  in  times  of  national  emergencies  is  fraught 
with  serious  danger.  The  resources  and  products  of  the  Empire  are 
capable  of  such  development.  Its  many  territories  have  been  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  all  that  is  required  for  the  principal  needs  of  man. 
Its  resources  call  only  for  organized  cultivation.  For  that  task  the  mas- 
culine virility,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  great  constructive  capacity 
of  the  Kings  of  Commerce  and  their  associates  are  adequate.  To  that 
task  you  are  bending  your  efforts,  and  the  law  of  the  harvest  will  yield 
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the  increase  in  due  time,  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  one  hundred 
fold.  Scientific  research  for  industrial  purposes  is  born  again.  It  will 
lend  its  powerful  aid  to  this  great  problem.  The  specialist  is  at  work  in 
every  field.  The  utilization  of  waste  products,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
processes — mechanical,  chemical  and  metallurgical — will  proceed  apace, 
and  will  yield  in  time  their  revolutionary  fruits.  But  'self-sustaining'  calls 
for  more  than  the  supply  of  daily  needs.  It  calls  for  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  daily  needs,  with  which  to  make  good  the  wastage  of 
capital  and  the  debt  of  the  War;  and  this  in  turn  calls  for  the  extension 
of  British  commerce  in  foreign  fields.  It  is  only  from  the  fruits  of  com- 
merce that  the  great  war  debt  of  the  Empire  can  be  paid,  the  wastage  of 
capital  restored,  and  new  capital  accumulated  with  which  to  re-establish 
British  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  process  of  building  up  the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  there 
must  be  preferential  trade  arrangements  between  the  component  parts. 
This  involves  no  hostility  to  the  foreigner.  The  principle  of  'preference' 
is  operative  all  about  us,  in  family  life,  and  in  other  forms  of  organized 
social  life.  No  one  contests  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  give,  or  the  right 
of  his  child  to  receive  an  education,  in  priority  to  those  outside  the  family 
circle.  No  one  can  properly  contest  the  right  of  the  Emipre  to  provide 
as  its  first  duty,  in  rebuilding  the  structure  of  econonnic  life,  for  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  process,  in  favor  of  its  own  children  as  against  the  foreigner. 
Canada  will  take  her  share  and  do  her  part  in  the  process.  Nature  has 
been  lavish  in  its  gifts  to  this  country.  The  water-fall  at  your  feet  which 
lay  idle  for  ages,  is,  by  the  aid  of  applied  science,  now  employed  to  light, 
heat  and  drive  street  cars  and  machinery  in  distant  cities.  I  will  not  digress 
into  figures.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  of  approximately  twenty  million 
horsepower  in  waterfalls  in  the  Dominion,  only  about  one-tenth  has  been 
developed.  Merely  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  taxable  value  of  such  when  it 
is  fully  developed,  let  it  be  taken  at  $10  per  horsepower  per  annum.  The 
annual  proceeds  at  that  rate  would  more  than  carry  to  perpetuity  a  nation- 
al debt  of  four  thousand  million  dollars — double  the  present  heavy  debt 
of  the  Dominion — a  legacy  of  the  War.  And  the  competing  power  of 
Canadian  industries  after  paying  a  price  for  electric  current  including  such 
a  tax,  would,  in  view  of  world  conditions,  still  be  maintained  at  a  high  level. 
Scientific  research  is  the  hand-maid  of  commercial  development; 
preferential  trade  arrangements  between  the  separate  parts  of  the  Empire 
is  a  twin-sister;  and  the  process  of  making  the  Empire  self-sustaining  and 
of  conquering  by  merit  a  full  share  of  foreign  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  the  tasks  that  he  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  great  industrial  army  they  represent.  Of  labor,  I 
would  only  say,  that  I  hope  the  old  English  ideals  of  justice  and  duty  will 
yet  prevail. 

COMMUNICATIONS: 

Imperial  development  and  stability  call  for  a  sufficiency  of  wireless 
cable  stations — British  owned — to  insure  uninterrupted  communication  at 
all  times,  with  all  the  world;  for  Railways  sufficient  to  develop  the  latent 
sources  of  Imperial  production  and  to  unite  the  sources  with  the  markets 
of  the  Empire  and  the  world ;  for  Shipping,  under  the  British  flag,  sufficient 
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to  maintain  inter-imperial  and  foreign  trade  free  of  toll  to  the  foreigner. 
These  are  elementary  requirements  of  the  sturdy  and  vigorous  nations 
composing  the  British  Empire  and  they  are  well  within  the  organizing  and 
financial  power  of  its  peoples.  Empire  commerce  can  only  be  developed 
to  its  limit  upon  these  foundations.  I  am  sketching,  but  shortly,  only  a 
few  of  the  broad  underlying  requirements  of  Imperial  development.  The 
influence  of  your  settled  purpose  to  stimulate  this  movement  to  its  utter- 
most, will  be  of  untold  value  in  securing  its  consummation. 


DEFENCE: 

Commerce  is  important;  Communications  are  important;  but  adequate 
Defence  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  Empire  life.  The  principles  of 
adequate  Imperial  defence  are  simple,  and  perhaps  they  have  never  been 
more  lucidly  stated  than  in  the  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
that  admirable  work,  they  are  set  out  as  follows: — - 

1.  Sea  supremacy  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire. 

2.  Each  self-governing  portion  of  the  Empire  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
provide  for  its  own  territorial  security. 

3.  The  different  portions  of  the  Empire  should  be  prepared  to  give 
each  other  mutual  assistance. 

These  principles  were  defined  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
Their  soundness  has  been  proved  by  the  events  of  the  War.  The  disposition 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  to  adopt  them  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  War.  The  time  has  arrived  for  their  incorporation  in  a  formal  pro- 
gramme of  the  organized  Empire.  Their  whole-hearted  adoption,  however, 
by  the  self-governing  units,  depends  upon  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  shall  be  approved  by  the  self-governing  units 
as  well  as  by  the  Mother  Country.  The  form  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
still  undetermined.  Many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  a 
mutually  satisfactory  form  is  agreed  upon.  The  surmounting  of  individ- 
ual difficulties  is,  however,  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  strong 
men;  and  the  surmounting  of  national  difficulties  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  education  of  strong  statesmen.  These  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
in  due  time,  and  no  agency  will  be  more  powerful  in  contributing  to  their 
solution  than  that  represented  by  the  gentlemen  I  address  to-day. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  has  held  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
Its  power  has,  in  the  main,  ever  been  used  on  the  side  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. The  world  is  indebted  to  it,  in  greater  measure  than  it  admits.  Upon 
the  continuation  of  that  supremacy,  our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  prosperity 
depend.  The  sea  annals  of  Great  Britain's  Royal  Navy  form  a  glorious 
unfinished  chapter  in  its  history.  The  responsibility  rests  on  us  to  see  that 
that  chapter  is  never  closed.  Peaceful  relations  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  the  settled  aim  of  the  Empire's  policy ;  but  Imperial  preserva- 
tion calls  for  ultimate  dependence  on  our  own  tried  and  trusty  arm  of  the 
British  Navy. 
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You  all  remember  the  stirring  words  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt: — 

"Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say, 

"The  echoes  are  ringing  still; 

"Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

"To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 

"But  they  left  us  an  Empire  none  can  take 

"The  realm  of  the  circling  sea, 

"To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake 

"And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be," 

In  the  confident  belief  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British 
Empire  will  play  their  part  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  that  Empire 
on  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  which  its  force  and  power  are 
dedicated,  I  welcome  you  gentlemen  here  to-day. 

In  addition  to  these  large  official  organizations  the  Commissioners 
brought  to  the  Park  several  smaller  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  the  Frontier  Park  System  more  widely  among  the  people 
of  the  Province.  It  is  expected  that  this  policy  will  be  continued  to  embrace 
all  the  territory  tributary  to  Niagara  Falls  in  due  time. 

One  June  5th  and  19th  the  High  School  Principals  and  Public  School 
Inspectors  of  Toronto  were  taken  over  the  Park  System  from  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake  to  Old  Fort  Erie.  These  gatherings  stirred  up  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  will  doubtless  prove  an  important  means  of  stimulating 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Dominion  in  the  schools  of  the 
Province  and  of  incalculating  patriotism  among  the  rising  generation. 

A  number  of  prominent  welfare  workers  of  Toronto  were  brought 
to  the  Park  on  August  19th  and  representatives  of  the  Press  on  October 
9th. 

Two  important  public  gatherings  were  entertained  at  lunch,  the 
Niagara  District  Industrial  Association  on  August  2nd,  and  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada  on  September  18th.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wilcox  of 
Bermuda  spent  Friday,  October  15th  at  the  Park  to  see  the  Falls  and  Power 
Development. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

Although  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  delivered  February 
28th,  1919,  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Park  Commissioners  and 
granted  an  injunction  limiting  the  generation  of  power  under  the  agree- 
ment of  January  29th,  1903  to  125,000  H.P.  for  commercial  use,  the  Elec- 
trical Development  Company  continued  to  exceed  that  amount  under  the 
order  of  the  Federal  Power  Controller  as  a  war  necessity.  This  order  was 
withdrawn  on  March  1st,  1919,  and  thereafter  the  injunction  was  operative. 
The  Commissioners  having  refused  to  accept  any  payment  from  the 
Electrical  Development  Company  for  power  over  125,000  H.P.  looked  to 
the  Dominion  Government  for  recompense,  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Niagara  River  for  power  purposes.  Proceeding  under  a  petition  of 
right  in  the  Exchequer  Court  the  claim  of  the  Park  Commissioners  came 
up  for  hearing  in  January  1920,  along  with  the  settlement  of  the  three 
sided  dispute  between  the  Toronto  Power  Company,  the  Ontario  Power 
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Company  and  the  Dominion  Government.  The  evidence  in  the  latter  case 
included  the  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  but 
when  the  three  parties  reached  a  settlement  out  of  court  it  left  the  Com- 
missioners to  carry  on  the  litigation  alone  and  at  their  own  cost.  In  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Dominion  authorities  and  the  expenses  entailed 
in  case  of  failure  to  establish  the  claim  it  was  decided,  after  advising  the 
Government  of  Ontario,  to  withdraw  the  case  from  the  court. 

The  full  text  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  in  the  case: — 
"The  Attorney-General  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  vs.  the  Electrical  Development 
Company  and  the  Toronto  Power  Company"  was  given  in  the  last  report 
and  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  appeal  would  have  been  decided  before 
the  end  of  1920  if  not  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  There  was  a  refer- 
ence directed  to  take  account  of  the  additional  rentals  but  the  Trial  Judge 
was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  reference  would  be  long  and  complicated, 
possibly  resulting  in  further  appeals  and  he  suggested  that  the  parties 
should  endeavor  to  settle  on  the  amount  of  the  recovery  for  additional 
rentals  without  a  reference.  The  amount  agreed  upon  would  then  be 
incorporated  in  the  judgment.  Since  the  date  of  the  judgment  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  adjust  the  amount  due,  but  it  was  not  until  September 
that  all  questions  of  measurement  were  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  representatives  of  the  Electrical  Development  Company 
delayed  the  settlement  in  every  way  and  on  several  occasions  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  matter  up  before  the  Trial  Judge.  On  his  suggestion 
any  point  that  was  possible  and  that  did  not  involve  a  large  sum  was 
conceded  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  an  appeal.  When,  however,  the 
amount  to  be  inserted  in  the  judgment  was  finally  ascertained  and  con- 
firmed the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  announced  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  reached  for  the  purchase  of  the  Electrical  Companies 
known  as  the  McKenzie  interests  including  the  Electrical  Development 
Company.  Pending  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  of  purchase  the  case  has 
not  been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  a  settlement  may  be  included  in 
the  transfer  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 

THE  CANADIAN  NIAGARA  POWER  COMPANY 

Measured  on  Peak  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  generated 
power  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1920: 

Half  year  ending  H.P. 

April  30th,  1920  102,547— Dec.  15th,  1919 

Oct.  31st,  1920 103,351— Oct.  28th,  1920 

No  rental  for  power  in  excess  of  100,000  H.P.  was  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Company. 

NIAGARA  SPANISH  AEROCAR  COMPANY 

By  agreement  dated  November  1st,  1914,  the  Niagara  Spanish  Aero- 
car  Company  obtained  the  right  to  construct  an  Aerial  Tramway  across 
the  Whirlpool  from  Colts'  Point  to  Thompsons'  Point,  both  located  on  Park 
lands.    From  the  beginning  the  Company  experienced  difficulty  in  its  con- 
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struction  due  to  war  conditions  and  after  paying  the  scale  of  rentals  agreed 
to  during  1914,  1915  and  the  first  half  of  1916  it  was  compelled,  owing 
to  disappointing  operating  results  to  request  a  modification  of  the  rental 
payments.  The  quarterly  payments  due  August  1st,  1916,  November  1st, 
1916,  and  February  1st,  1917,  amounting  to  $2,625.00  were  remitted  al- 
together and  from  the  second  half  of  the  year  1917,  the  rental  was  reduced 
from  $3,500.00  per  year  as  a  minimum  to  $2,000.00.  This  latter  amount 
was  to  continue  till  the  end  of  1920.  In  May  1920,  the  Company  through 
its  Spanish  representative  in  Canada  approached  the  Commissioners  to 
assent  to  a  re-leasing  of  the  enterprise  to  Wm.  Laughlin  for  the  remainder 
of  the  first  ten  year  period  of  the  agreement  or  until  May  1st,  1924. 
Mr.  Laughlin  being  experienced  in  local  operation  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids 
Incline,  the  agreement  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

FINANCIAL 

Hitherto  the  Park  Year  has  not  ended  on  the  same  date  for  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  total  amount  expended  has  been  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  November  30th,  while  the  total  receipts  have  been  taken 
to  December  31st.  The  advance  payment  of  interest  on  Sterling  Deben- 
tures forwarded  to  London  in  December,  however,  was  included  with  the 
expenditures  for  the  year.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  fiscal  year 
end  on  November  30th,  for  both  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  year  1920 
to  close  November  30th.  The  capital  and  maintenance  items  reported 
in  the  appended  statement  are  therefore  uniform  with  previous  years,  but 
the  receipts  are  for  eleven  months  only.  Very  little  change  will  be  noted 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  yearly  revenue  is  due  and  payable  in  December. 
The  principal  differences  are  the  omission  of  the  4th  quarterly  payment 
of  $2,500.00  made  by  the  International  Railway,  and  the  omission  of  the 
interest  on  debentures  payable  in  London,  January  1st,  amounting  to 
$9,881.63. 

There  was  a  balance  in  the  bank  from  the  year  1919  of  $188,420.19 
and  the  total  revenue  for  1920  was  $390,570.91  of  which  Power  Company 
rentals  provided  $235,908.08.  Gross  receipts  from  restaurant  operation 
at  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and  Queenston,  and  the  Scenic  Tunnel,  Table 
Rock,  amounted  to  $125,699.96,  against  which  there  were  operating 
expenses  of  $91,154.79,  leaving  $34,545.17  to  pay  for  rental  of  premises, 
depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  account.  Total  maintenance  of  the 
Park  System  cost  $189,752.05  and  interest  on  debentures  $20,208.71. 
Upon  capital  account  there  was  expended  $174,844.00. 

The  restaurant  at  the  Administration  Building,  known  as  the  "Refec- 
tory," improved  it's  position  materially  from  the  splendid  tourist  season. 
The  operating  results  for  the  first  five  years  under  direct  Park  control  are 
as  follows: 

REFECTORY 

Expenditure 

Year  Receipts  Capital  Maintenance 

1916  $10,858.38  $  950.79  $  9,343.05 

1917  13,972.15  7,538.44  12,604.44 

1918  16,742.43  687.28  15,467.44 

1919  27,935.60  1,054.56  22,768.94 

1920  54,752.59  5,472.73  46,576.90 

124,261.15  15,703.80  106,760.77 
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After  five  full  years  of  service  as  a  department  of  the  Park,  three  of 
which  were  influenced  greatly  by  the  war,  the  receipts  have  paid  all  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  all  of  the  capital  expenditure  with  a  balance  in 
addition  of  $1,796.58.  With  results  like  those  of  1919  and  1920  a  profitable 
business  can  be  looked  forward  to,  and  reasonable  prices  for  meals  can 
be  maintained.  Owing  to  the  poHcy  of  providing  fully  for  renewals  and 
charging  the  smaller  articles  of  equipment  to  operating  expense  the  assets 
of  the  Refectory  after  depreciation  will  approximate  the  capital  expendi- 
ture of  $15,700.00 

The  equipment  of  the  Scenic  Tunnel  not  owned  by  the  Park  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Lessee  when  the  Table  Rock  House  was  closed  to  the 
public  in  1916.  During  the  remainder  of  the  War  and  until  August  1st, 
1919,  it  remained  closed  and  was  then  taken  into  the  Park  Service  Depart- 
ment.   One  year  and  four  months  operating  results  show  the  following: — 

SCENIC  TUNNEL,  TABLE   ROCK. 


Expenditure 

Year 

Receipts 

Capital 

Maintenance 

1917 

$1,796.57 

1919 

111,941.37 

9,556.52 

$  9,979.10 

1920 

35,362.77 

7,141.07 

16,792.97 

47,304.14 

18,494.16 

26,772.07 

In  sixteen  months  the  receipts  have  covered  the  operating  expense, 
and  the  capital  expense,  and  provided  a  balance  of  $2,037.91.  Heavy 
expenditure  was  necessary  to  improve  the  tunnel  facilities  and  it  should 
now  earn  a  rental  upon  the  premises  occupied. 

The  Queenston  Restaurant  and  Souvenir  Stand  has  grown  from  a 
small  beginning  to  a  considerable  business  under  lease  to  concessionaires 
and  the  Commissioners  decided  to  add  this  point  to  the  Service  Depart- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  1920.  The  rental  consisted  of  a  fixed  amount 
and  an  additional  amount  depending  upon  the  gross  receipts,  and  the 
maximum  receipts  were  reported  in  1919,  $8,245.90.  With  improved 
quarters  and  equipment  the  receipts  for  1920  were  $35,584.60  or  over  four 
times  the  previous  banner  year.  Operating  expense  consumed  $27,784.92 
and  there  was  expended  upon  capital  cost  $7,219.62.  The  receipts  there- 
fore more  than  paid  in  the  one  year  all  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  the 
capital  charge. 

The  details  of  maintenance  and  improvement  are  more  fully  covered 
in  the  report  of  the  Park  Superintendent. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


P.  W.  ELLIS,   (Chairman), 

GEORGE  H.  WILKES, 

L.  C.  RAYMOND, 

W.  L.  DORAN, 

J.  D.  CHAPLIN, 

H.  Y.  GRANT, 

F.  C.  BIGGS. 


Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  April  25th,  1921. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1920. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  Imperial  Bank,  January  1st,  1920 $188,420.19 

Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  rental  1920 $15,000.00 

Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co.,  additional  rental  1920    52,772.93 

Ontario   Power   Company,   rental   1920    30,000.00 

Ontario  Power  Company,  additional  rental  1920    75,806.50 

Electrical  Development  Company,  rental  1920  15,000.00 

Electrical  Development  Company,  additional  rental    47,328.65 

International  Railway  Company,  rental  1920    - 7,500.00 

Niagara  Spanish  Aerocar  Company,  rental  1920    2,000.00 

Maid-of-the-Mist   Steamboat   Company,   rental   1920    1,000.00 

Lundy's  Lane  Burying  Ground  Pees    167.00 

Brock's  Monument,  tolls 3,465.00 

Niagara  River  Boulevard,  maintenance  payment  156.00 

Table  Rock  House,  total  receipts  35,362.77 

Refectory,   total   receipts 54,752.59 

Queenston  Restaurant,  total  receipts  35,584.60 

Exchange  Premium  on  American  Money 5,382.01 

Interest  on  deposits 2,664.2U 

Miscellaneous    receipts     6,628.66 


$390,570.91 

$578,991.10 
Balance   in  current  account    $1,000.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 

CAPITAL   ACCOUNT 

Queen  Victoria   Park    $71,496.32 

Brick    Paving    Extension     $26,617.99 

Dufferin   Islands,   Improvements 16,220.14 

Table  Rock,  Equipment    7,141.07 

Park  Equipment 2,795.50 

New  Walk  and  Parapet  Wall 65.25 

.     Scaling    of    Cliff    1,248.32 

Restaurant    Equipment     5,472.73 

Office    Equipment 452.49 

Storage  for  Park  Equipment  2,031.59 

Administration    Building,    Improvements    3,010.61 

Lower  Fountain,   Improvements 1,034.19 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply    - 479.76 

Niagara  Falls   General  Hospital  Grant 1,000.00 

Park  Greenhouse,  Equipment  331.30 

Administration    Building,    Equipment    18.00 

Stock 2,776.72 

Park  Rose  Garden  Extension   800.66 

Butler's  Burying  Ground  2,136.85 

Restoration 2,136.85 

Queenston   8,795.77 

General    Improvements     106.37 

Restaurant   Equipment    ■ 7,219.62 

Water   Supply   1,469.78 

Niagara  Glen 330.59 

General  Improvements •  330.59 

Chain     Reserve 62,335.65 

River  Road  (Niagara  Falls  %  Paving  57,428.75 

Niagara  River  Parkway  (Northern  Extension  %    4,906.90 

Niagara    River    Boulevard    19,796.92 

Rebuilding  Sec.   No.   lA,  part   cost    15,000.00 

Lands  and  Buildings   3,913.05 
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Rip-Rap    Protection     883.87 

Expert   Advice    951.90 

Sinking  Fund  to  December  31st,  1920  9,000.00 


174,844.00 


IVIAINTENANCE      ACCOUNT 

Administration $24,674.35 

Office  Staff  (Salaries) $20,095.89 

Office  Supplies    1,249.30 

Office  Expense 2,313.60 

Travelling  Expenses 701.93 

Commissioners'  Expenses 313.63 

Guards   and    Caretakers    17.491.30 

Queen    Victoria    Park    10,802.84 

Queenston 2,630.00 

Niagara    Glen 1,100.65 

River  Road  and  Chain  Reserve    370.10 

Lundy's  Lane  Burying  Ground    ■ .  910.00 

Niagara   River   Boulevard 692.62 

Fort  Erie • 985.09 

Upkeep 143,088.25 

Queen  Victoria  Park   82,774.45 

Butler's  Burying  Ground 597.78 

Queenston 8,529.00 

Niagara  Glen 3,779.08 

Whirlpool  and  Chain  Reserve   

Niagara   Falls   to   Queenston 1,688.13 

River  Road  1,562.04 

Lundy's  Lane  Burying  Ground 2,082.83 

Niagara  River  Boulevard   • 40,999.15 

Fort  Erie 1,075.79 

Refectory 46,576.90 

Supplies 28,365.05 

Wages 11,768.09 

General    Expense    5,943.76 

Imprest  Account    • 500.00 

Queenston    Restaurant    27,784.92 

Supplies 20,089.49 

Wages 6,488.27 

General    Expense 1,157.16 

Imprest  Account 50.00 

Table   Rock   House    16,792.97 

Supplies   5,443.33 

Wages 9,277.86 

General    Expense 1,015.83 

Elevator   and    Tunnel    1,055.95 

276,408.69 

Entertainment   1,724.63 

Advertising  and  Publicity 2,392.03 

Interest  on   Debentures    20,208.71 

Bank  Charges 83.63 

Miscellaneous 297.86 

301,115.55 

Maintenance  Account    • 301,115.55i 

Capital   Account    174,844.00 

Balance  30th,  November,  1920    103,031.55 


$578,991.10 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PARK  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park. 

Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  submit  my  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  work  performed 
in  the  Park  Syetem  under  your  direction  for  the  period  ended  November 
30th,  1920: 

The  year  1920  marked  the  turning  point  from  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  war,  and,  during  the  year  following  the  Armistice.  Labour 
conditions  which  had  grown  steadily  worse  since  1916  changed  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  Where  only  the  most  necessary  works  of  improve- 
ment and  even  maintenance  were  done,  it  soon  became  possible  to  extend 
the  operations  to  embrace  authorized  items  left  in  abeyance.  The  improve- 
ment expenditure  may  usually  be  considered  a  fair  index  of  progress  in  a 
park  system  and  when  but  trivial  amounts  are  included  in  the  year's  busi- 
ness it  spells  retrogression  and  starvation  of  park  aspirations.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  of  improvement  expenditure  clearly  indicates  the  result  of 
the  war  upon  the  programme  of  extending  the  facilities  and  enlarging  the 
park  and  parkway  areas  to  gradually  include  the  full  development  planned 
by  the  Commissioners.  Progress  has  been  retarded  even  more  than  the 
figures  indicate,  owing  to  the  rising  costs  of  maintenance,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  while  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  decreased,  yet  more 
is  accomplished  for  the  same  money  than  for  several  years : 

Year  Improvement  Expenditures 

1911 $169,034.00 

1912  95,851.95 

1913 56,967.18 

1914 39,641.90 

1915 33,381.50 

1916  30,466.36 

1917 15,517.15 

1918 10,836.16 

1919 139,044.00 

1920 165,844.00 

The  one  work  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  project  from  1911  to  1916,  inclusive, 
was  the  completion  of  the  Niagara  River  Parkway  to  Fort  Erie.  Much 
the  larger  part  of  the  amounts  spent  in  each  of  the  above  six  years  repre- 
sents progress  upon  this  work.  The  amount  for  1919  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  turning  point  had  been  passed  a  year  previous  to  that 
stated  herein,  but  an  analysis  of  the  several  amounts  comprising  the  total 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  large  land  purchase  at  the  very  end  of  the  year, 
and  legal  expenditures  make  up  $109,184.43  out  of  $130,044.46  leaving  the 
working  items  considerable  below  normal.  In  1920  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme was  prepared  and  approved  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  either 
carried  to  completion  or  was  well  on  the  way  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  willing  co-operation  of  the  staff,  both  office  and  outside  workers 
accounts  in  lat-ge  measure  for  the  results  and  success  of  the  projected 
plans  for  1920. 


1921 
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BUTLER'S  BURYING  GROUND 

The  work  of  restoring  Butler's  Burying  Ground  was  continued,  all 
the  old  grave  stones  being  gathered  to  one  location  and  placed  upon  a 
raised  incline  with  a  pathway  surrounding  the  little  group.  Upon  the  right 
of  way  to  the  streets  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  an  earth  road  1,300  feet  long 
was  built  and  drainage  provided  to  the  channel  of  the  stream  crossing 
the  right  of  way.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  14  feet  and  a  turning  area 
is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Burying  Ground.  The  watercourse  was 
straightened  for  700  feet  of  it's  length  to  prevent  flooding  in  the  spring 
time,  and  a  concrete  culvert  4'  x  6'  carries  the  water  under  the  road.  The 
areas  adjacent  to  the  roadway  have  been  seeded  and  the  whole  will  present 
an  improved  entrance  to  the  ancient  burial  plot. 

QUEENSTON  HEIGHTS 

Brock's  Monument  grounds  were  taken  over  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  noble  monument  erected  in  1856 
to  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  first  British  attack 
at  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  October  13th,  1812.  The  original  area 
of  12  acres  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Ontario  Government  by 
Dominion  Authorities  in  December,  1875,  and  it  was  thought  appropriate 
to  add  this  property  to  the  Park  already  started  at  Niagara  Falls.  By 
purchase  and  lease  of  additional  Military  lands,  these  popular  park  grounds 
have  grown  to  an  extensive  area,  extending  into  the  village  of  Queenston 
and  comprising  the  battle  site  of  Queenston  Heights.  Originally  the  battle 
field  was  visited  for  the  most  part  by  Niagara  tourists  and  a  few  local 
picnics,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  resort  for  day  summer 
gatherings  from  Toronto,  which  come  by  steamer  across  Lake  Ontario. 
Outside  of  two  small  pavilions,  quite  inadequate  for  the  need  of  the  Park, 
the  facilities  to  care  for  the  public  have  been  altogether  lacking. 

Water  was  supplied  from  springs  in  the  Escarpment  side,  which  were 
lead  to  a  reservoir  and  pumped  to  the  refreshment  pavilion.  Fluctuating 
with  the  seasons  and  from  year  to  year  it  was  recognized  that  more  suitable 
means  must  be  installed  to  give  an  am,ple  flow  of  pure  water.  In  1911,  a 
deep  well  bored  300  feet  into  the  rock,  was  constructed,  but  gave  quite 
meagre  results.  After  an  extensive  examination  two  more  wells  were 
drilled  in  1920  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  flow  indicates  a  capacity  of  800 
to  1,000  gallons  per  day  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  drinking 
purposes.    A  largely  increased  supply  must  be  sought  at  once  for  next  year. 

Following  the  general  policy  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
restaurant  at  Queenston  and  the  other  facilities  for  serving  the  public  at 
that  point  were  placed  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Park  Service 
Department.  The  plant  purchased  from  the  Lesse,  was  found  to  be  in  very 
poor  condition  and  required  immediate  alteration  in  order  that  it  might 
be  operated  for  the  opening  of  the  tourist  season.  The  results  for  1920 
fully  justify  a  careful  consideration  of  an  enlarged  restaurant  with  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  help,  a  kitchen  fitted  with  modern  utensils  and  preferably 
electric  ovens.  The  modest  remodelling  was  all  paid  out  of  increased 
receipts.  The  whole  building  was  painted  and  a  septic  tank  for  sewage 
built.  During  extreme  summer  weather,  water  had  to  be  hauled  in  tanks 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  restaurant. 
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NIAGARA  GLEN 

This  beautiful  park  in  the  Niagara  Gorge,  formerly  the  bottom  of 
the  tempestuous  river  in  its  flight  to  Lake  Ontario  embraces  one  of  the 
few  areas  with  the  native  tree  growth  still  standing.  Each  succeeding 
year  sees  these  natural  wooded  plots  curtailed  through  various  agencies, 
and  therefore  it  is  important  to  preserve  them  at  any  reasonable  cost. 
One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  this  whole  length,  from  the  City  of  Niagara 
Falls  to  Queenston,  in  the  summer  season,  is  the  ever  present  danger  from 
fire.  Particularly  has  this  been  true  since  the  Hydro  Canal  construction, 
owing  to  the  increased  traffic  bringing  with  it  the  careless  throwing  about 
of  fire  from  pipes  and  cigars.  In  the  dry  weather  the  least  spark  contains 
the  beginning  of  a  great  fire,  and  each  year  some  dangerous  fires  have 
been  started.  While  the  cost  of  an  adequate  system  of  fire  protection 
would  be  prohibitive  any  lessening  of  the  risk  was  desirable,  and  now 
there  has  been  installed  a  series  of  barrels  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
These  are  to  be  kept  full  of  water  and  no  doubt  will  be  effective  in  many 
cases  where  fire  is  discovered  shortly  after  it  has  started. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  paths  were  reconstructed  during  the  year. 

NIAGARA  GLEN  HEIGHTS 

The  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Whirlpool  and  Niagara  Glen,  pur- 
chased from  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  was  surveyed  and 
plotted  with  its  physical  contours  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  preliminary 
study  of  its  development.  The  location  of  the  main  drive  was  adopted  and 
it  is  expected  that  some  construction  will  be  carried  out  in  1921.  The 
preliminary  survey  was  extended  to  Queenston  and  along  the  River  Road 
to  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  PARK 

The  lower  fountain  at  the  north  end  of  the  Park  was  completely 
renovated,  the  earth  bottom  being  replaced  with  concrete  and  the  side 
walls  sealed  to  prevent  leakage.  The  central  portion  Was  encircled  by  a 
shallow  basin  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  loose  rock.  In  pockets  made 
in  the  rock  suitable  acquatic  plants  will  be  grown.  The  pond  has  been 
stocked  with  gold  fish,  and  proves  very  attractive. 

Nearby  is  Island  Pond,  an  artificial  island  made  prior  to  the  park 
being  made  a  government  play  ground.  It  is  supplied  from  springs  in 
the  side  of  the  escarpment  and  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  continually 
encountered  from  the  small  plant  growth  in  the  sluggish  water.  The 
channel  was  cleaned  out  and  the  drainage  improved. 

At  the  park  sheds  a  small  storehouse  12'  x  30'  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  small  articles  in  constant  use.  This  will  permit  of  the  keeping 
of  a  stock  account  from  which  goods  can  be  charged  to  the  work  where 
they  are  used. 

The  rose  garden  which  has  grown  to  be  a  very  popular  feature  of  the 
park  was  extended  northerly  to  the  vicinity  of  Jolly  Cut,  adding  half  an  acre 
and  about  doubling  the  size  of  the  garden.  The  extension  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  continue  the  abruptly  ending  path,  to  the  main  park  path  at 
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the  north  and  correct  a  feature  that  did  not  appear  to  be  justified  in  the 
first  layout.  As  this  path  curves  back  to  the  front  of  the  garden,  an  en- 
trance has  been  made  from  Robinson  Street  leading  from  the  south  end 
of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  grass  paths  between  the  beds  have  been 
continued  and  two  axial  paths  divide  the  area  into  four  main  divisions.  A 
pleasing  feature  is  that  the  two  areas  are  not  at  right  angles,  but  fit  into 
the  contour  of  the  escarpment.  Gradually  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  rose  area  and  a  simple  background  will  border 
bed  after  bed  of  roses. 

When  the  Ontario  Power  Company  was  given  the  right  to  place  its 
intake  and  forebay  at  the  inlet  of  the  DulTerin  Islands,  "elbow"  of  the 
Niagara  River,  it  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  remodel  the  "elbow"  and 
build  cascades  and  islands  on  account  of  the  reduced  flow  of  water  under 
the  new  conditions.  This  work  when  completed  had  a  formal  appearance 
out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings  and  did  not  prove  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Park.  The  construction  of  a  third  conduit  line 
produced  a  quantity  of  surplus  excavation  which  was  placed  along  the 
edges  of  the  water  channel  in  an  irregular  shore  line  with  widened  areas 
for  planting.  At  the  same  time  new  islands  were  placed  and  several 
cascades  shortened.  The  effect  is  agreeable  and  when  the  planting  upon 
the  islands  has  developed  to  correspond  with  the  natural  growth  upon  the 
Dufferin  Islands,  the  views  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  visitors  who  can 
see  the  vistas  from  the  drive  skirting  the  water.  The  flow  of  water  is 
regulated  by  stop  logs  at  the  forebay  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  and 
in  the  lowest  level  or  outlet  is  located  the  swimming  pool.  Here  an 
animated  scene  may  be  observed  every  day  in  summer  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night. 

In  October,  1917,  a  considerable  area  of  rock  at  the  edge  of  the 
Gorge  opposite  the  Pumping  Station  of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  fell  to 
the  lower  level,  150  feet  from  the  top.  The  parapet  wall  and  side  walk  were 
carried  away  and  the  brick  roadway  endangered.  From  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  rock  fall  it  was  apparent  that  a  length  of  the  main  drive 
with  the  adjacent  walk  must  be  moved  further  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  for  the  safety  of  visitors,  but  owing  to  working  conditions  during 
1918  and  1919  the  work  was  left  in  abeyance.  In  1920  after  building  a  road 
700  feet  long  for  the  temporary  diversion  of  traffic,  the  main  drive,  built 
of  brick,  was  removed  to  a  new  location  free  from  danger,  and  the 
permanent  brick  and  concrete  construction  was  continued  to  the  bridge 
spanning  the  intake  of  the  International  Railway  Company.  The  whole 
of  the  road  area  usually  under  spray  conditions  is  now  laid  with  hard  sur- 
face pavement,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be' greatly  reduced.  A 
new  sidewalk  was  constructed  at  the  side  of  the  brick  roadway  and  the 
heavy  stone  parapet  protecting  wall  moved  over  to  border  the  walk.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  old  brick  was  used  in  the  new  construction.  In 
conjunction  with  this  work  the  top  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  at  the  Canadian 
shore  hne  was  lowered  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  over.  For  considerable 
periods  an  area  of  dry  rock  attracted  visitors  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
a  dangerous  point  to  view  the  falls  from.    This  will  be  impossible  now. 

When  the  Scenic  Tunnel  at  Table  Rock  was  opened  in  1919  after 
being  closed  during  the  war,  the  whole  equipment  was  overhauled  and 
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made  safe  again  for  traffic.  The  main  elevator  cage  has  now  been  renewed 
entirely,  after  15  years  of  service.  As  an  experiment  a  room  at  the  north 
end  of  Table  Rock  House  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  lunch  room.  A  kitchen- 
ette supplied  with  an  Electric  stove  serves  for  preparing  sandwiches  and 
simple  meals  while  some  supplies  come  from  the  Refectory.  The  accom- 
modation is  small  particularly  during  the  season,  but  the  new  place  has 
been  patronized  beyond  what  was  expected  and  indicates  that  this  class 
of  service  will  be  profitable  at  other  points,  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

The  main  restaurant  at  the  Refectory,  about  1,000  feet  north  of  Table 
Rock  House,  had  its  kitchen  facilities  improved,  the  gas  range  being  re- 
placed with  Electric  heavy  duty  ranges  and  an  Electric  bake  oven.  At 
the  same  time  a  complete  architectural  study  of  the  Refectory  Building 
is  being  made  to  determine  the  best  way  to  secure  added  space  for  dining 
rooms  and  the  help  for  service,  together  with  such  accessories  as  cold 
storage  and  labour  saving  equipment  to  make  this  effort  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  serve  the  public,  attractive  and  successful.  While  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Board  to  provide  service  for  the  public  the  facilities  must  pay 
for  their  cost  and  maintenance. 

Many  storms  have  visited  Niagara  Falls  since  the  Park  was  opened 
in  1886,  but  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  destructive  broke  over  the 
district  and  centered  over  the  Niagara  River  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  11th.  Accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  City, 
the  cyclone  effect  confined  itself  to  a  pathway  about  1,000  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  Niagara  Falls  Centre,  across  the  north  end  of  Queen  Victoria 
Park,  thence  taking  in  Goat  Island  upon  the  American  side  of  the  River 
and  on  to  the  Niagara  River  Parkway  and  the  Village  of  Chippawa. 
Fortunately  the  Park  escaped  the  most  serious  destruction,  but  even 
then  75  trees  were  blown  down  and  some  of  them  fine  specimens.  Of 
the  large  number,  however,  many  were  ready  to  fall  from  defects  which 
had  developed,  and  while  it  is  disappointing  to  have  subjects  taken  with- 
out selection,  nevertheless  the  Park  was  most  favored  in  the  losses  sus- 
tained. Some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  storm  may  be  realized  from  the 
statement  that  over  800  trees  were  lost  upon  Goat  Island,  the  iron  trolley 
poles  of  the  International  Railway  were  practically  all  down  from  Clifton 
Incline  to  the  Administration  Building,  over  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  roof  was  lifted  from  a  large  building  at  Niagara  Falls  Centre,  The 
main  drive  was  completely  blocked  and  the  Park  had  to  be  temporarly 
closed.  The  feature  that  caused  the  most  regret  was  the  number  of  trees 
simply  blown  over  and  otherwise  left  uninjured.  At  first  thought  it 
appeared  practicable  to  raise  such  trees  to  the  perpendicular  and  stay 
them  until  the  roots  had  become  firmly  bedded  again.  After  full  consid- 
eration and  the  benefit  of  advice  from  experts  it  was  decided  that  the 
risk  did  not  warrant  the  expenditure.  This  conclusion  was  undoubtedly 
correct  and  after  the  debris  was  cleared  away  and  the  grounds  restored  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  one  familiar  with  the  Park  area  would  detect  the 
loss  of  the  trees. 

The  roadway  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Park  to  the 
residence  known  as  "Clark  Hill"  has  been  disturbed  by  the  Ontario  Power 
Company  in  the  construction  of  the  third  conduit.    Advantage  was  taken 
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of  this  situation  to  divert  the  entrance  toward  the  Dufferin  Islands  and 
thus  shorten  the  length  through  the  Park  grounds. 

The  Greenhouse  was  added  to  by  putting  up  a  suitable  potting  shed 
to  keep  the  stock  in  tidy  condition. 


CANADIAN     NIAGARA     BRIDGE     COMPANY. 

The  Canadian  Niagara  Bridge  Company  incorporated  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railway  bridge  from  the 
Canadian  shore  to  Grand  Island  carried  out  preliminary  borings  at  the 
bridge  site  to  secure  information  for  the  plans  of  the  structure. 


NIAGARA     RIVER     PARKWAY 

Apart  from  the  general  maintenance  of  the  Parkway  to  Fort  Erie, 
the  section  from  Queen  Victoria  Park  to  Chippawa  was  completely  rebuilt 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  surface  and  body  of  the  road  by  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  trucks  engaged  upon  the  construction  of 
No.  3  Conduit  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company.  Over  16,000  square  yards 
of  tar  penetration  construction  were  completed. 

The  shore  line  for  1,000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Cosey  Dell  was  pro- 
tected from  erosion  by  rip-rap. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practise  to  allow  the  grass  along  the  Parkway 
to  grow  and  cut  it  for  hay.  This  brought  16  miles  of  hay  cutting  on  at 
once,  entailing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  hot  weather  and  the  sale  of  the 
hay  did  not  produce  any  considerable  revenue,  while  in  time  the  practise 
would  deplete  the  soil.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  cut  the  grass  regu- 
larly every  two  or  three  weeks  according  to  the  season  and  allow  the 
clippings  to  remain.  This  method  has  produced  a  much  more  tidy  appear- 
ance and  distributes  the  work  more  evenly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

Superintendent. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  July  19th,  1921. 
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